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N ESTIMATED 40 per cent of 
the time required to fill out 
passenger manifests has been 
lopped off by government issuance 
of anew aircralt embarkation and 
disembarkation card for 
citizens. 


Italian State Railways is operat 
ing special tourist trains during the 
summer months. Trains will run 
from Rome to Naples, Pompe, 
Assisi and the isles of Elba and 
Capri through boat connections. 


Tokyo’s famed Imperial 
Hotel has returned to full 
peacetime status for the first 
time in eleven years. Designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, it was 
constructed to. be earthquake- 
proof. 


New York Public Library s sum- 
mer exhibition of maps, “The 
World on Paper.” will run through 
October 17 im the Print Gallery of 
the Central Building at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street. 


A new booklet, What to Know 
Before You Go to the Orient, con- 
taining information pertinent 10 
Far East travel, has been prepared 
by Northwest Airlines. 


In connection with 1952 
Olympics in Helsinki July 19 
through August 3, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways has a variety of 
special tours through Finland 
ranging in price from $20.00 
for a two-day trip to $214.00 
for a twelve-day tour, exclusive 
of transatlantic fare. 


The Castle Club Mittersill, w orld 
famous resort near Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, closed since the German OC- 
cupation of Austria, will reopen 
July 26 in time for the first Salz- 


burg Festival performance. 


Sabena has begun all-expense 
tours of Europe. Out of New York, 
two-week tours of Belgium. Hol- 
land, England and France are 
$642.00; Belgium, Germany, Switz- 
erland and France, $682.09; Bel- 
gium, England, Ireland and France, 
$690.00. A three-week tour of 
Pelgium, Switzerland, Italy and 
France is $799.00. Sabena’s “Casta- 
net Tours, covering Spain's ma- 
jor points of interest, range from 
15 days to @ month. 


An International Choir Fes- 
tival will be held in Israe 
August 6-14 with a number of 
American choirs participating: 


Canadian Pacific has announced 
all-expense tours in the Banfi-Lake 
Louise-Y oho Valley area running 
through the middle of September. 
Rates range from a &44.00 mini- 
mum for the two-day tour to 4 
$100.00 minimum for six-day 
tours. 


The Clipper Line’s luxury cruise 


ship Stella Polaris has added two 
Mediterranean cruises to us itiner- 
ary. First leaves Malmo, Sweden, 
August 27 and terminates in Monte 


$470.00. Second, from Monte Carlo 
to Calais, September 24. to October 
21, starts at $420.00. 


me 


Reserved seat tickets for 
world-famed religious drama 
The Play of the Holy Blood to 
be held through August im 


. Bruges, Belgium, can be ob- 


tained at any of the offices of 
Sabena Belgian Airlines. 


The newly-constructed Quai de 
France’s docking facilities are 
available to transatlantic liners for 
the first time since before the war, 
eliminating journey by tender 


from an anchorage 19 Cherbourg’s 


harbor. 
Maine’s Boothbay Harbor Re- 


gion will stage its first annual In- 
ternational Regatta and Water 
Sports Festival July 26 through 
August 2. The Festival replaces 
the Maine Tuna Tournament he 

in Boothbay Harbor the past few 


years. 


British Railways offers an un 
limited rail travel “guest ticket” 
good on all except “Continental” 
boat trains. The ticket, valid for 
nine days, costs 430.00 third class, 
$45.00 first class, and may be pur- 
chased only in the United States 
and Canada. 


Union Pacific has free folder- 
aid for camera fan shooting the 
West’s scenic areas with data on 
best views, etc. -+- Swiss National 
Travel Office has folder detailing 
iwelve bargain tours at special 
half-rate holiday fares - -° A free 
196-page guide, New York State 
Vacationlands has been issued by 
the State Department of Commerce, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N.Y: 


United Air Lines claims new 
non-stop service from Denver 
to Seattle-Tacoma provides 
New York, Washington and 
Philadelphia with the fastest 
trips to the Pacific Northwest 
ever scheduled. 


Festivals, fairs, gala events: 
Shakespeare festival, Camden, Me., 
July 29-August Decaee Craftsman’s 
fair, Gilford, N.H., August S.Olea. 
Festival, Hershey, Pa-, August 21- 


ee ony round-up, Chincoteague, 
Va., July 20-3). =. Fishing rodeo, 
Mobile, Ala. August 1S lite ante 
Aquatennial, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 18-27. -- State fair, Colum- |) 
bus, O., August 9923) eee State 5 


Art festival, Laguna Beach, Calif., : 
July 26-August 1Oaue | 
Seattle, Wash.. August 1-10. 


Nova Scotia will be visited this | 
summer by @ series of nine-day, all- | 
expense tours conducted by Arvertal 
can Express, beginning on July 17 
and continuing with weekly Sum 
day departures from New York 
through August 31, at $221 pl 
tax. 


Since Travel’s June article 
on St. Pierre-Miquelon, Ma 
time Central Airways has hikee 
round trip ticket price from 
Sydney, N.S., to St. Pier 
Miquelon to $56.00. : 
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New Air Era 


e The airlines have accounted 
for prodigious changes in the 
U. S. vacation picture. Swift, 
economical air service and 
low-cost package vacations 
have converted that glamor- 
ous winter rufuge of the 
wealthy, Miami Beach, into a 
year-round playground well 
within the budget of the aver- 
age vacationist. The same 
type of transportation is mak- 
ing the islands of the Carib- 
bean popular with ever-in- 
creasing numbers of visitors. 
And this year the dream of a 
two weeks trip to Europe has 
come true, thanks to the new 
“tourist” flights. 


e Air travel has cut the size 
of the U. S. down to the area 
of Pennsylvania, as far as 
traveling time is concerned, 
for millions of Americans. But 
many others than vacationists 
are benefited. Some two mil- 
lion delegates and their fami- 
lies, for example, are ex- 
pected to fly to over 20,000 
conventions in 1952. Addi- 
tional thousands of business- 
men are riding the air lanes. 


e Yet this is only the begin- 
ning. Today the airlines are 
facing the challenge of a new 
era in flying, brought about 
by the advent of jet propul- 
sion. Never before has the 
industry been presented with 
more potentialities for prog- 
ress and expansion. 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines 


Summert 


By Sheldon Wax ‘ 


ROM NEWFOUNDLAND’S Grand Banks to British ip 
Columbia’s' Gulf Stream-warmed coast, and i 
from those peninsulas of larid thrusting south into @ 
the Great Lakes to the vast tundra regions above 
the Arctic Circle, Canada’s keynote is elbow-room 
and lots of it. A country with a land area larger 
than the United States and with a population equal 
to that of New York State, Canada offers the vaca- 
tioner plenty of opportunity to stretch his legs sans 
stepping on anyone’s toes. Canada is a country of 
contrasts, with European chalets and Indian totems 
vying for the visitor’s attention. The narrow cobbled 
streets winding through its Old World cities stand 
in sharp relief against the vast uncharted wilder- q 
ness of its north country. These striking differences 
lend Canada a universal appeal to the traveler. 
On its Pacific coast, luxury ships cruise British 
Columbia’s rugged coastal waters through inlets 


where totems stand guard over Indian villages. 
Weekend cruises, including berth, meals and ship- 
board entertainment start at $22.50 per person, 
while a ten-day cruise from Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska, provides a complete vacation for less than 
$200. 
Two liners operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Princess Louise and Princess Kathleen, 
have eight-and-one-half-day cruises, stopping at y 
Prince Rupert, Ketchican, Juneau and Skagway. 
The last summer cruise leaves Vancouver August 
ils 
In Victoria, on Vancouver Island, baskets over- 
flowing with flowers hang from the street lamps, 
ae and roses bloom all year round. Tourist villas and 


Totem poles in British Columbia contrast strikingly with the white sands of Cavendish Beach on Prince Edward Island. 


in CANADA 


Pickerel, walleyed pike, landlocked salmon, and rainbow, speckled, brown, grey and red trout await anglers in Quebec waters. 


auto courts will lodge a couple for the night for as 
little as $3.00 or $4.00. On the mainland, across the 
Strait of Georgia, Vancouver is Canada’s most thriv- 
ing Pacific city where modern stores offer thick 
Hudson’s Bay blankets, silky furs, and Spode and 
Wedgwood at prices well-suited to the pocket-book 
of the budget-minded visitor. 

Further inland the quiet, rolling countryside 
changes dramatically into white-capped mountain 
ranges and fir-filled valleys where glaciers’ icy 
fingers cling tenaciously to: the land grasped by 
them ages ago. 

On the Alberta slopes of the Rocky Mountains the 
vast natural playgrounds of Banff and Jasper Na- 
tional Parks are magic names to honeymooners. 
Chateaux on a grandiose scale: offer almost every 
conceivable form of recreation. Single rates at some 
of the best-known lodges, the Banff Springs Hotel 
and Chateau Lake Louise start from about $10.00 
a day, including meals. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions are available throughout the parks for $2.00 a 
day and up. 

Guides are provided by many of the mountain 
resorts for those who wish to explore by canoe. 
Practically all of the lodges maintain stables of 
mountain ponies, sure-footed enough to navigate the 
bridle trails that wind along the near-perpendicular 
sides of the Rockies. It’s strictly window-shopping 
at the moose, bear, and Rocky Mountain sheep and 
goats that thrive here under government protection. 
Photographs are the only trophies of the hunt al- 
lowed in these natural game sanctuaries. 

To the east, in the foothills of Alberta, dude 
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ranches flourish, offering riding and ranch house 
accommodations for as low as $35.00 a week. The 
atmosphere of “the old west” has been preserved 
with round-ups and rodeos held throughout the 
summer to add spice and flavor to the western set- 
ting. 

The great prairie wheat fields of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba stretch endlessly, flecked with thou- 
sands of lakes, rivers and parks where game fish and 
wildlife abound. Prince Albert National Park in 


Saskatchewan is a perfect spot for a leisurely, sun- 


Famous religious shrine is Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec. 


Huge, Wondrous Playground Lures Vacationists 


filled summer vacation. It is possible to rent a 
tourist bungalow for only $5.00 a night. Visitors to 
Churchill, Manitoba, may explore the ruins of 
Canada’s northernmost fortress, while those with a 
little of the Nanook of the North in their veins can, 
by permit, hunt white whales in Hudson Bay. 

The Province of Ontario with a hundred million 
acres of timberland and more than 750,000 lakes 
offers 52 distinct vacation areas. Ontario’s northern 
latitudes match Alaska’s with the Province’s south- 
ern extremities paralleling northern California. 
Cruise boats, large and small, roam through the 
Great Lakes and the countless inland waterways that 
bisect it. A casual five-day trip by cruise ship 
through Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, St. Mary’s 
River, Whitefish Bay, Lake Superior and Thunder 
Bay costs about $50.00 per person. 

Typical of the exclusive resorts catering to visit- 
ing sportsmen is the Harbour Island Club located 
on Manitoulin Island off the north shore of Lake 
Huron. Fishing, hunting and yachting are its 
specialties, and in these it excels. Rates are from 
$12.00 a day per person including meals. 

The club offers each party (anywhere from two 
to eight people) its own private lodge with inside 
hot and cold facilities. A number of the lodges have 
cocktail bars and stone fireplaces. Some of the 
extras include, at no additional cost, delivery of the 
daily paper, midnight snacks and fresh fruits and 
juices in each lodge. 

Canada’s famed scarlet-clad Mounties stand guard 
before the Peace Tower of the Parliament Buildings 
in Ottawa, the country’s capital, which with To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Windsor forms the bulk of 
Ontario’s urban life. The Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto, with rates starting at $6.00 per day per 
person, is one of the better hotels found in the 
larger cities of Ontario. 

Visitors to Muskoka, Georgian Bay, the Rideau 
Lakes and the many other vacation centers in 
Ontario will find accommodations both plentiful 
and luxurious. Hotels, motels, auto courts, tourist 
homes and fashionable resorts are everywhere. A 
week’s vacation at a tourist resort, including meals 
and entertainment can be had for no more than 
$30.00 a week, while country inns have rates run- 
ning as little as $4.00 per person. Trailer parks, 
camping sites, and roadside picnic tables are lo- 
cated along all main highways in Ontario. 

The bi-lingual aspect of Canada is no more ap- 
parent than in the Province of Quebec, “the Nor- 


The beach at Perce on the tip of the Gaspe Peninsula 
in Quebec has always been a mecca for honeymooners. 
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mandy of the New World.” French and English 
cultures hold equal sway with the combination pro- 
ducing some fascinating results. 

Quebec’s Gaspé Peninsula is studded with pic- 
ture-post-card fishing villages where outdoor bake 
ovens and spinning wheels are a familiar sight. 
The Gaspé is famous for its native handicrafts. 
Hooked rugs, hand-knit woolens and carved fig- 
urines are never out of sight of the tourist. 

Quebec City, with its medieval battlements, is the 
only walled city in North America. The famous 
Chateau Frontenac towers over the surrounding 
metropolis and remains one of its outstanding land- 
marks. Rates run $4.50 per person and up. The 


Bay of Fundy fishermen use horses, wagons und ladders 
to haul in shad on the red mud flats of Minudie, Nova Scotia. 


twisting cobbled streets of the Provincial capital 
lead to ancient shrines and churches or to lofty 
lookouts on the Plains of Abraham where Wolfe 
and Montcalm settled Canada’s political destiny 200 
years ago. The St. Lawrence River, far below, is one 
of North America’s major waterways. The Isle of 
Orleans anchored in its middle has a culture that 
has remained virtually unchanged for generations. 
Oxen still plow the fields guided by farmers in home- 
spun. 

Montreal, largest city in Canada, is probably the 
most cosmopolitan of the Canadian cities. Its night- 
life is gay and varied, and during the day quaint 
horse-drawn caleches carry sightseers to the lookout 
on Mount Royal, where automobiles are forbidden, 
a beautiful and quiet spot in the heart of the city. 
And it’s still possible to get a steak dinner in one 
of the-city’s many excellent restaurants for under 
$2.00 The Mount Royal and the Ritz Carlton Hotels 
are two of a number of fine hostelries in Montreal. 
Minimum rates start at about $5.00 per person. 


Summertime 


in CANADA 


North of Montreal, the Laurentian Mountains 
have become exceedingly popular as a summer re- 
sort area. Known as the oldest mountain chain in 
the world, the Laurentians are spread over a 100- 
square mile area containing over 17,000 lakes and 
many miles of fishing streams. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the region is the fine transporta- 
tion facilities available. Major air, rail and bus 
lines service the mountain area, and paved high- 
ways connect key resort centers with Montreal. 

The neighboring Province of New Brunswick 
combines sandy beaches, woodland lakes and roll- 
ing hills into some spectacular scenery. Fundy Na- 
tional Park is one of the Province’s newest vaca- 
tion areas, and tourist villas within the park are 
modern, uncrowded and reasonably priced. 

Some of nature’s oddities are a part of New 
Brunswick’s charm. The Magnetic Hill at Moncton, 
the tidal bore on the Petitodiac River, the strange 
rock formations at Hopewell Cape, the Reversible 
Falls on the St. John River and the amazing 60-foot 
tides in the Bay of Fundy which rise and fall like 
an elevator all add to New Brunswick’s attractive- 
ness. 


Scots and Sea Monsters 


Nova Scotia is a Province that is practically an 
island and consequently has some of the finest 
beaches in Canada. The tuna fishing off Nova 
Scotian shores ranges from fabulous to unbelievable, 
anglers having reeled in sea monsters weighing up 
to 1,000 pounds. “New Scotland” as its name im- 
plies, has had the spirit of the clans transplanted 
to its shores. During the summer months there are 
a number of festivals of Gaelic antecedence that 
bring forth the tartans of which the natives are 
fiercely proud. 

A short ferry ride to Cape Breton Island takes 
you to one of Nova Scotia’s most scenic areas. Here 
the Cabot Trail winds around the island’s northern 
tip through Cape Breton Highlands National Park 
to steep cliffs overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. 

Prince Edward Island, with its peaceful Old 
World charm, has a reputation for hospitality. Its 
beach-fringed shores are dotted with seaside retreats 
while many picturesque rivers wind through its in- 
terior. The island is rich in historical lore, its capi- 
tal, Charlottetown, having been the site of the first 


conferences on the welding of the provinces into 
one nation. 

Newfoundland is a wonderful spot for a quiet 
summer vacation off the beaten path at minimum 
cost. Its fishing villages with such beguiling names 
as Heart’s Content, Happy Adventure, Cupids and 
Fortune Harbor are gold mines for photography 
fans and students of unspoiled Americana. Hotels 
in the island’s capital of St. John’s offer comfort- 
able quarters as a jumping-off place to the explora- 
tion of the islands nooks and crannies. 

Niagara Falls are, of course, as much a part of 
Canada as they~are of the United States. And this 
summer as in the past, honeymooners will flock 
there to get the confetti and rice out of their hair. 
The falls will be as awe-inspiring as ever. 

Like a boy discovering the girl next door, each 
year more and more Americans find wonderfully 
diversified vacation opportunities just across their 
northern border in good neighbor Canada’s spacious 
confines. 4 


Summer Calendar of Events in Canada 
Alberta: Calgary Exhibition and Stampede, July 
7-12, Calgary . . . Trail Rides, July 18-22, 25- 
30, Sunshine Ski Lodge and Egypt Lake. 
British Columbia: Canadian Amateur 
Championships, August, Vancouver. 
Ontario: Central Canada Exhibition, August 18- 
23, Ottawa . . . Canadian National Exposition, 
August 22-September 6, Toronto . . . Western 
Fair, September 8-13, London. 
Quebec: Exposition Provinciale de 
August 29-September 7, Quebec. 
Prince Edward Island: Old Home Week Exhibi- 
tion and Harness Races, August 11-16, Charlotte- 
town. 


Golf 


Quebec, 


Bus tours through scenic Banff National Park, Alberta. 
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By James Joseph 


IKE SEVERAL MILLION Americans 
who toured Europe last year, a 
Nebraska housewife saw a lot of 
things she wanted and she bought 


_them. Pretty soon she’d purchased 


the $500 worth of goods which U.S. 
Customs allows resident Americans 
to bring back duty-free. Then one 
day, just before leaving the Continent 
for the States, she spied some hand- 
kerchiefs in a Dublin shop. They 
were beautiful pure linen. 

“T’ll take three dozen,” she told the 
clerk. Then remembering she’d al- 
ready reached her free-purchase 
quota, she said, “What about duty?” 

“You don’t have to worry,” the 
clerk reassured, 
don’t fall under American tariffs.” 

Presently the lady disembarked in 
New York and was understandably 
indignant when Customs inspectors 
taxed the handkerchiefs 30% of their 
wholesale value. 

The Customs man patiently pointed 
to a page and paragraph in the tariff 
regulations. Translated into everyday 
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“linen handkerchiefs” 


English, it read, “Hand rolled linen 
handkerchiefs costing more than 70 
cents a dozen come under the highest 
linen-goods tariff.” 

That Dublin clerk hadn’t known 
that “hand rolled” makes all the dif- 
ference in the world when it comes 
to linen kerchiefs. 

The lady paid. 

A music student bought a violin 
in Italy. The instrument certainly 
looked old, and anyway the dealer 
had exclaimed, “My boy, this violin, 
she is 100 years old. A real antique!” 
The student was convinced for he 
knew that antique violins (and violas, 
violoncellos and double basses) were 
admitted duty-free by the U.S. 

But Customs officials thought oth- 
erwise and charged a sizeable tariff, 
so high in fact that the student 
couldn’t pay and the instrument was 
impounded. Too late he learned that 
only violins made prior to 1800 are 
officially classed “antique” and ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

A customs examiner told me that 


nine out of ten Americans going 
abroad this year will get the surprise 
of their lives when they arrive at 
customs. 

“Travelers will be relieved of 
thousands of dollars at various U.S. 
ports of entry,” he said, “and all be- 
cause they neglect to inquire about 
even the most basic of customs 
statutes.” 

The fault lies not in the Tariff Act 
of 1930, nor in the 65 major tariff 
changes since its enactment. Blame 
must be shouldered by the traveler 
who, with an hour’s study, could set 
himself right with the regulations. 
Even a few minutes spent reading the 
pamphlet U.S. Customs Hints would 
help. And any customs office will 
gladly mail you a copy. 

Nearly every tourist returns from 
Europe with a rare vintage tucked 
away in his suitcase. But chances are 
that hundreds of bottles of expensive 
liquors will never get beyond cus- 
toms. It will happen to some, as it 
did to a Californian whose two 
bottles of cognac were seized by New 
York customs agents. 

“Sorry,” they said, “but California 
statutes prohibit liquor importations 
except by licensed dealers. Even 
though you entered through the Port 
of New York, your destination is 
California.” U.S. Customs enforces 
hundreds of State statutes. It’s a 
smart idea to know your own state’s 
prohibitions before you buy abroad. 

As a resident American you come 
in for two fundamental tariff exemp- 
tions: (1) If you’ve been out of the 
country at least 48 hours, you can 
return with $200 in merchandise, 
duty-free. There are, however, a few 
exceptions—all of them to the tra- 
veler’s advantage. If you re-enter at 
customs ports along the California- 
Mexican border, an absence of only 
24-hours will still qualify you for the 
$200 duty-free privilege, providing you 
don’t make a habit of crossing the 
border with merchandise more often 
than once every 31 days. There’s no 
time requirement whatever for Mex- 
ican-bought goods entered along the 
Texas, Arizona or New Mexico bord- 
ers. (2) You qualify for an addi- 
tional $300 exemption ($500 in all) 
if you’ve been abroad at least twelve 
days. But you can’t seek this exemp- 
tion more frequently than every six 
months, 


Tariffs 

a puzzle? 
This article 
can smooth 
your way 
past customs 
with those 
purchases 
you made 
over the 
allotted 
free duty 


limit. 
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Basically, tariff laws are fairly 
simple. But there are complications. 
For example, tariff regulations fill a 
good many closely-printed pages and 
U.S. Customs courts have piled up 
volumes of decisions covering obscure 
and unusual cases. Here, briefly, are a 
few of the most frequent trouble- 
makers. 

Cameras: Some cameras are 

dutiable, some aren’t. The rule-of- 
thumb goes like this: if the lens of 
the camera you bought abroad is 
worth more than the rest of the 
camera, the camera comes under a 
twenty percent tariff. But an expen- 
sive camera manufactured in the 
Soviet-zone of Germany, although 
you purchased it in the American or 
British sectors—what counts is its 
place of origin, Soviet Germany— 
draws a duty of 45 percent. 
’ Beginning in August, 1950, the 
U.S. withdrew from Soviet-controlled 
nations various _ tariff-reductions 
granted since the original Tariff Act 
of 1930. The stiff tariffs of the 1930s, 
later amended and modified, have 
now been clamped upon all Soviet- 
dominated countries. This includes 
such former tourist havens as 
Czechoslovakia. 

Jewelry: Recently a woman re- 
turned from Britain with more than 
her allowable $500 worth of pur- 
chases. Customs inspectors noticed 
that she wore a wooden coat-of- 
arms, a kind of pin. It had cost her 
$10.00 and she was shocked when 
told she’d have to pay $5.50—55 
percent of its value. “Jewelry,” the 
regulations say, “is anything of any 
material worn as personal adorn- 
ment.” And that includes pins and 
ornaments of wood, ivory, leather— 
even seaweed, if anyone ever dreams 
up wearable ornaments from the 
stuff. 

Of course, there’s duty on the more 
familiar items of jewelry. A ring or 
other piece comprised chiefly of gold 
or platinum rates a 30 percent duty. 
If the product is Soviet-made, the 
tariff zooms to a full 80 or 110 per- 
cent. 

Silver earrings and bracelets are the 
most popular jewelry brought in 
from Mexico. If the piece cost more 
than $18.00 a dozen in the country 
of export, then 35 percent duty is 
charged; if less than $18.00 a dozen, 
the tariff is 55 percent. 


Antiques: These always cause 
trouble. But U.S. Customs’ definition 
—the one that counts—says you 
don’t have a duty-free “artistic an- 
tiquity” unless it was produced before 
1830. Again, there are exceptions. 
Rugs and carpets must have been 
made before 1700, violins before 
1800—otherwise, they aren’t “an- 
tiques.” And it doesn’t matter how 
old they look. However, the U.S. has | 


entered into a tariff agreement with — 


‘France whereby Gobelin tapestries, 


produced in the Manufacture Na- 
tionale des Gobelins factories at 
Paris and Beauvais (under direction 
and control of the French govern- 
ment) are accorded free entry if 
used as wall hangings. 

But no antique is an “antique” 
unless you can prove it, and unless 
Customs appraisers agree. A state- 
ment from the antique dealer who 
sold you the piece is sometimes 
proof enough. Always—and _let’s 
emphasize this—keep your bill of 
sale or sales receipt. eke 

Art Objects: Original art work, 
if you can prove it’s original, and 
that the artist is a professional, is 
admitted free. However, proof of 
originality demands submission of 
Consular Form 253 (picked up at 
any U.S. legation). The artist or 
dealer fills out the form. But while 
originals are admitted free, hand- 
drawn copies (as contrasted to 
prints) are taxed 10 percent. This 
applies also to copies of sculptured 
pieces and to etchings. The original 
Blue Boy came to this country free. 
Various hand-done copies were 
charged 10 percent of the estimated 
value (Customs does the estimating) . 
Strangely, forgeries (even though 
vouched for as originals) are taxed 
10 percent and the Customs experts 
have an uncanny eye for fakes. 

Animals: There are strict laws 
against importation of many kinds 
of live animals, laws enforced by 
such agencies as the Department of 
Agriculture, not by Customs. But 
some animals, if pure bred and for 
use “to improve the breed,” are in- 
vited in duty-free. 

A traveler to Argentina once 
brought back a thoroughbred race 
horse, got him past Customs by 
claiming (truthfully) that the animal 
would be used for stud—“to improve 
the breed.” Three weeks later an alert 
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agent spotted the horse on a Santa 
Anita scratch sheet. Customs imme- 
diately impounded the animal, 

The breeder declaimed loudly that 
the horse, while well known in 
Argentina, was a total stranger to 
U.S. breeders. “If I’m to get top stud 
fees, I’ve got to race him a few 
times to establish his reputation,” He 
contended. 

Customs court agreed with him. 


Books: Two factors govern duty 
on books: the author and the coun- 
try of origin (printing). English- 
language books of foreign author- 
ship, published abroad, take a 5 per- 
cent duty. Books by U.S. authors 
published outside this country, are 
taxed 10 percent. All foreign-lan- 
guage books are admitted duty-free, 
regardless of author. Likewise free 
are charts, maps, lithographic prints 
and other similar printed matter, if 
at least twenty years old at time of 
entry. Although Bibles are duty-free, 
prayer books take regular book tariff 
rates. 


Clothing: If you buy a _hand- 
tailored wool suit on Bond street, 
expect to pay a tariff of 3714 cents 
a pound (Customs actually weighs 
it!) plus 25 percent of the full pur- 
chase price. If the suit is wool, but 
ready-made, the tariff is figured on 
the highest average price at whole- 
sale in the country of export. Sup- 
pose you bought a suit, wore it 
through Europe, then. showed up at 
Customs. You’d still have to declare 
its full value, but appraisers would 
likely greatly reduce the value and 
class it as “used.” There’s a different 
tariff for every type of material. 

Presents: Unless purchases are 
made for personal use or as presents, 
they do not fall under the $300 or 
$500 duty-free privilege. Thus, a 
man who bought 300 souvenir pins 
to give away to customers was 


charged duty, while his wife, who 


returned with a few gifts for close 
friends, brought her presents in free. 
There’s a vast difference between 
personal-use purchases and those for 
business or commercial purposes. 


Household Goods: Under the 
“ceramics” classification are lumped 
everything from bone china to sewer 
pipes. Generally, bone china used as 
table ware rates a 35 percent duty, 
figured on the average price at 
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wholesale in the country of export. 
Thus, English china purchased in 
Canada is taxed according to the 
Canadian wholesale price. You 
present the total retail bill to Cus- 
toms; they’ll compute the “at whole- 
sale” value. 

Food Stuffs: Gouda and Edam 
cheese from Holland carry fifteen 
percent duty. French caviar is duti- 
able at seven and one-half percent, 
but Russian caviar, since abandon- 
ment of the Most Favored Nation 
clause where it pertained to Soviet- 
dominated nations, would carry a 
much higher duty—regardless of 
where you bought it. Many foods are 


your home bar while abroad,” warn 
Customs men. You’re allowed only 
one gallon of distilled liquors under 
personal exemptions, providing your 
home state has no law against liquor 
imports. And many do. “Distilled 
liquor” is defined as any beverage 
with more than 24 percent alcoholic 
content. Amounts over one gallon 
are charged the full and very stiff, 
tariff, plus internal revenue taxes. 
Typically, a gallon of brandy is 
tariffed at $1.25 plus $10.50 internal 
revenue tax. Wines over 24 percent 
alcoholic content are “distilled 
liquors,” and fall under the same 
heavy assessment. Wines with less 


Grand trip can end in stiff duty tax. Learn the rules! 


prohibited altogether. This applies to 
unprocessed meats from both Mexico 
and Canada, since hoof-and-mouth 
disease has infected portions of both 
our neighbors. Certain uncured Ital- 
ian bologna and salami are likewise 
on the restricted list. Since prohibi- 
tions depend upon methods of proc- 
essing and upon certain other vary- 
ing factors, it’s wise to ask Customs 
the current regulations if you plan 
bringing edibles back. 

Tobacco products: Resident 
Americans are allowed 50 cigars or 
300 cigarettes or three pounds of 
manufactured tobacco duty-free. 
Quantities above this are tariffable. 
However, the traveler may apply 
these limitations proportionally. For 
example, he may bring in 25 cigars, 
50 cigarettes and one pound of to- 
bacco, or any similar combination. 
Smoking accessories costing more 
than 50 cents each (a wooden cigar- 
ette box, for instance) are charged 
fifteen percent duty. 

_Liquors: “Don’t plan to restock 


than fourteen percent alcoholic con- 
tent are dutiable at 3744 cents a 
gallon, in addition to seventeen 
cents internal revenue tax. 

Customs does give the traveling 
American a break, allowing him to 
apply his purchases to his personal 
exemptions as he chooses. Suppose 
you bought woolen suits valued at 
$500. Tariff on these is in excess of 
25 percent. But suppose that other 
purchases, also totaling $500, came 
under tariffs as low as five percent. 
You can claim exemption under the 
higher tariff goods, and pay only 
the five percent duty. 

It’s also nice to know that while 
148 pages in the tariff regulations 
contain dutiable items, there are 
some fifteen pages comprising the 
“free: list.” 

A little knowledge, they say, is a 
dangerous thing. But in the case of 
Customs regulations, a little knowl- 
edge, applied judiciously, can save 
you money and embarrassment when 
you return from abroad. ¢# 
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Ste THE MILLIONS who have read Carl Sandburg, 
Chicago is “Hog-Butcher for the World, Tool 
Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player with Railroads, 
and the Nation’s Freight Handler.” Add “Conven- 
tion and Vacation City” and the description will be 
currently accurate. 

In July of this year Chicago will nominate the 
next president of the United States. Nine other 
presidents—Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, 
Harrison, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, and 
Franklin Roosevelt—have been nominated in the 
city. 

Both the Republican and Democratic conventions 
will be held in the International Amphitheatre at 
the Stock Yards, 42nd and Halsted. The Republi- 
cans lead off on July 7. The Democrats open on 
July 21. 

Convention managers predict that the nominating 
gatherings will be the largest ever held. More than 
2,000 working press representatives will be present, 
plus newsreel, television and radio personnel. The 
Amphitheatre arena will permit 12,000 persons to 
witness the proceedings. Air conditioning equip- 
ment will keep everyone comfortable, with fans 
changing the air 72 times a day. The Chicago Hotel 
Association expects that the convention will draw 
40,000 visitors who will spend ten million dollars. 

There’s a great deal besides the conventions, how- 
ever, which will appeal to visitors. As the stranger 
takes a quick look at Chicago, he will see high 
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towers, boulevards, beautiful parks, a large lake 
of many moods, skyscrapers, little shops, and a sky- 
line the like of which is found in few places in the 
world. 

There are museums and galleries, there are lec- 
tures to listen to and libraries to browse in, there 
are big league ball games, horse racing, polo and 
midget auto races. There are excellent opportunities 
for swimming, hiking, horseback riding, boating, 
dining, dancing and for enjoying music and the 
theater. 

The new arrival will find a walking tour around 
the “Loop,” Chicago’s principal downtown mer- 
chandising center, most rewarding. The area, five 
blocks wide and seven blocks long, gets its name 
from the fact that elevated tracks circle the 
boundaries. The “Loop” is bounded by Wells street 
on the west, Wabash avenue on the east, Lake 
street on the north and Van Buren street on the 
south. 

Walk along the “Loop’s” principal street—State 
street—stand for a moment on the corner of State 
and Madison, “The World’s Busiest Corner,” and 
watch the people. In spite of the confusion of num- 
bers, the clang of the street car, the buzzing of 
traffic, and the whistle of the policeman, your over- 
all impression will be that the people are friendly. 

As you take your walk up State street in the 
“Loop” district, you will pass two of the largest de- 
partment stores, Mandel Brothers and Carson Pirie 
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Scott and Co.; Peacock’s Jewelry Store, a treasure 
house of fine gems; the Palmer House, one of the 
most valuable hotel properti¢s in the world; and the 
Lytton Company, another important merchandise 
outlet. 

Marshall Field’s department store, which occupies 
a square block and runs from Washington to 
Randolph along State street, stands out as the most 
exciting thing of its kinds in the “Loop.” You can 
spend countless hours in the store and go away 
with the feeling of having seen only a little of the 
treasures the store holds. 

If you have time when you go inside the store, 
take a conducted tour. If not, there are a few 
things which are musts for any visitor. Located 
just above the fifth floor in the south well you 
can see the Tiffany Dome built of 1,600,000 pieces 
of glass imported from Europe. One of the largest 
mosaic domes in the U. S., it was one of the first 
built of iridescent glass. The toy department on the 
fourth floor offers a visit as amusing as a trip to 
the circus. 


Street of Bazaars 


Michigan avenue, two blocks east of State, is an- 
other Chicago street that should be discovered on 
foot. It has been called “Street of Bazaars.” It has 
a great many windows that invite you to come in- 
side. If you answer the invitation, you will be re- 
paid. There are art galleries, china shops, linen 
shops, jewelry shops, candy stores and some very 
exclusive dress shops. There are stores where the 
man can step in and find the best in fashions. 

South on Michigan avenue at Eighth street is 
the world’s largest hotel, the Conrad Hilton (for- 
merly the Stevens). The hotel is 25 stories high 
and employs 2,200 people. It has 3,000 guest rooms. 

Book lovers will be attracted to the Public 
Library building at Michigan and Washington 
streets. It owns one of the largest book collections 
in the world. From the study room on the fourth 
floor you can also get a good view of Lake Michi- 


gan, the Outer Drive, Grant Park, the Art Institute, 
the Planetarium, the Aquarium, the Natural History 
Museum and Buckingham Fountain. During the 
noon hour the library offers lectures, book reviews, 
record concerts and films. 

The lake front, with its curving drives and 22 
miles of beaches, is Chicago’s most prized posses- 
sion. During the summer thousands come to the 
beaches to escape the heat and play in Chicago’s 
great front yard. Here the visitor can spend hours 
in relaxation. He can swim, sail or fish. 


Grant Park Sites 


Grant Park stretches from Randolph to 14th 
street between Michigan avenue and the lake. In 
this landscaped district you will find the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, the Shedd Aquarium, the 
Buckingham Fountain and the Art Institute. The 
Art Institute holds many of the great treasures of 
the world—paintings, prints and sculpture. Exhibits 
of special interest are held throughout the year. 
The miniature rooms of Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
are alone worth a visit to the Institute. 

The Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
the Field Museum) stresses anthropology, botany, 
geology and zoology. It is one of the four most 
important history museums in the world. The 
Shedd Aquarium has 132 tanks. They contain rep- 
tiles and fish from all corners of the world. The 
Adler Planetarium is one of the real wonders of 
the city. Here you may see the sun, moon, planets 
and stars reproduced in realistic miniature. Fre- 
quent lectures explain in understandable fashion 
the workings of the solar system. 

Lincoln Park, on the near north side on the lake 
front, is Chicago’s largest, containing 1,000 acres. 
It has much to offer in the way of beauty, fun, 
relaxation and education. Perhaps its Zoo gives 
most pleasure to visitors. Chicago’s Historical So- 
ciety and Academy of Sciences have buildings in 
the Lincoln Park region. Of most appeal at the 
Historical Society are the dioramas; twenty scenes 


Grecian-styled Museum of Science and Industry, Adler Planetarium, center, Lake Front beach are popular crowd collectors. 
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from the life of Lincoln have especial attraction. 

Jackson Park is a lovely spot on the south side 
lake front. In the park is the Museum of Science 
and Industry. Highlight exhibits include a modern 
mechanized farm, a mechanical cow and a coal mine 
of realistic dimensions. Visitors can actually have 
the experience of going down into a mine shaft. 
The famous doll house of Coleen Moore is in the 
museum. 

Northwestern University has two beautiful lake 
front campuses—one on the near north side in 
Chicago and the other in Evanston, a suburb north 
of the city. The buildings of Chicago University 
on the south side are fine examples of Gothic 
architecture. A visit to the university’s Oriental 
Institute will give rich rewards. 

The Union Stock Yards are the center of the 
meat packing industry in Chicago. About 50 pack- 
ing plants are operating in a 475-acre territory. 
Half a million animals can be cared for at one time, 
and you'll surely want at least a brief glimpse of 
this famed Chicago site. 


Merchandise Mart 


On one of your trips to the “Loop” district, you 
should see the Merchandise Mart which stands on 
its fringe. The Mart is a wholesale city under one 
roof. There are over 26,000 people at work in the 
building, with offices, shops, restaurants, a bank, 
and club rooms housed in the great structure. 
Guided tours of the building are available. 

LaSalle street in downtown Chicago is the Wall 
street of the middle west. On the street or in the 
near vicinity are five of the nation’s largest banks. 
LaSalle runs into the Board of Trade Building at 
Jackson Boulevard. Many fimd a fascination in 
watching the grain trading activity in the Board 
building. The visitor’s gallery on the fifth floor 
overlooks the trading floor, and is open to the 
public from 9:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. From the Board of Trade observa- 
tion tower on the 45th floor you can see more of 
Chicago in less time and with less energy than in 
any other way. 

Chinatown at Wentworth avenue and Cermak 
Road (22nd street) is a real piece of the Orient. 
The Chinatown City Hall is one of the most beauti- 
ful Oriental buildings in the U. S., and visitors may 
see the shrine room, council chamber and_ the 
school where Chinese children are taught their 
mother tongue. 

On the west side along Maxwell street, between 
Halsted and Union, you can view one of the most 


interesting open-air markets in the world. It is con- 
ducted by various nationalities, with clothing and 
wares of all kinds displayed along the sidewalks and 
in the street. The market is open every day except 
Saturday. 

One of the really great attractions in the U. S. 
is located fourteen miles southwest of Chicago, in 
Brookfield near Riverside. It is the Chicago Zoo. 
logical Park which contains one of the world’s 
finest collections of animals, birds and reptiles in 
barbless enclosures as nearly as possible like theit 
natural habitats. There are more than 2,300 speci: 
mens living in the zoo. The park can be reached 
by taking a bus from 20 E. Randolph street. To de 
justice to the exhibits you should plan on at leas! 
a three-hour tour. 


Another attraction located outside Chicago, 25 
miles west at Lisle, is the Morton Arboretum. 
Started in 1921 by J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day, the Arboretum now covers 800 acres 
devoted to practical scientific research in arboricul. 
ture and horticulture. More than 4,800 species of 
plants are included in the present collection. The 
nature trails through the grounds are of particular 
interest to visitors. 


In the evening, if you choose to dance, you'll 
enjoy outstanding orchestras at the leading hotels 
The Marine dining room and outdoor dance floot 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on the lake front al 
5349 North Sheridan road is one of the mos! 
famous spots for dancers to gather in the summer. 
Other choices include restaurants like the Chez 
Paree and Blackhawk, which offer outstanding floor 
shows. 


Unless you are particularly thrifty you should 
figure on paying at least $10.00 a day for a double 
room in a good hotel. If you are content to spend 
most of your time sightseeing, your expenditures 
will be nominal. Even when a fee is charged al 
galleries, zoos and museums, it is always very small. 
Concerts can also be enjoyed at a modest outlay. 

One thing is certain. There is enough to do and 
see in Chicago to justify your spending an entire 
vacation in the city. 


Patterned after a fountain at Versailles, Grant Park's 
Buckingham Fountain is one of Chicago’s lake-front landmarks. 


Britons enjoy a day of boating. 


A Dutch sailboat ties up. 


Parisians fish on the Seine in the shadow of Notre Dame Cathedral, 


By Gordon Cooper 


| ia THINK of no more intimate 
way of discovering and appreciat- 
ing a European country than that of 
taking a boat and traveling slowly 
along its inland waterways. The water 
road is as much part of the country as 
the fields through which it passes, 
and this is as true of the still, sky- 
reflecting canal as it is of the river’s 
glancing stream. 

Anyone anxious to experience this 
form of travel for the first time would 
be well advised, I think, to begin 
modestly by hiring or borrowing a 
canoe and taking camping equipment. 
A light canoe can be portaged around 
locks, which saves the expense of lock 
dues, while the collapsible type can 
easily be sent by rail to the launching 
point. 

So as far as canals are concerned, 
it is best to choose sectors with few 
locks. In many cases canal guides are 
available, and information regarding 
them can be obtained by applying to 
the country’s national canoeing or- 
ganization—but when these are lack- 


ing, then the locks are usually marked 
on large-scale maps. 

While canoe-camping is one of the 
most delectable forms of holiday, 
there are alternative means of trans- 
portation, including travel on steam- 
ers, by yachts and even by slow- 
moving canal-boats (commonly, but 
often erroneously, called “barges.”) 

A twice-weekly summer service on 
the Rhine, between Rotterdam and 
Basle, is operated by the Nederlands 
Stoomboot-Rederij Akkermans, Rot- 
terdam. The journey up-stream occu- 
pies five days, down-stream three. 
Allowing for a stop of three days in 
Basle, the round trip takes eleven 
days. I made this trip recently, and 
I would recommend a one-way jour- 
ney—preferably down-stream. 

The steamers are adequate in com- 
fort, but nothing more. The ships 
stop at night and occasional halts are 
made en route for cargo purposes, 
but do not suffice for passengers to go 
sightseeing; and I do not consider the 
Rhine, except for the section between 
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Summer excursions on England’s ancient waterways attract many visitors. 


Mainz and Coblenz, as being sceni- 
cally attractive. In fact, the longish 
stretch between Strasbourg and Basle 
is quite monotonous. 

What is interesting, however, is to 
see the tremendous barge traffic which 
is maintained on this highly impor- 
tant river. Personally, I am satisfied 
to have made this journey once. There 
are also, of course, regular internal 
steamer services on the German 
Rhine. 

Both scenically and from a comfort 
point of view I much prefer the Gota 
Canal trip between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. Regular boat services op- 
erate in summer on this 350-mile long 
water route with its 65 locks, numer- 
ous lakes and breath-taking scenery. 
For three days and two nights you 
have nothing to do but “take it easy,” 
look, listen, and, when you feel like 
stretching your legs, take a sight- 
seeing excursion to surrounding 
places of interest. 

Amongst the points you encounter 
on this journey, starting from Gothen- 
burg, are: Bohus fortress, erected by 
the Norwegians in 1308 and once one 
of the most important fortresses in 
Scandinavia; Trollhattan Falls which 
operate one of Sweden’s largest gen- 
erating stations; the great Castle of 
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Lacko on the shore of Lake Vanern, 
the largest lake in Sweden; Vasa 
Castle at Vadstena, reached after the 
boat passes through Vattern, Sweden’s 
second largest lake; Vreta Abbey, 
founded in 1162 and Sweden’s first 
nunnery. 

The next phase of your journey, 
which takes you along through Oster- 
gotland to the fringe of the Baltic, 
provides a unique contrast between 
lovely island scenery and the invig- 
orating tang of the open sea. The last 
stretch of water is the charming Lake 
Malaren with the beautiful city of 
Stockholm situated at its junction 
with the Baltic sea. 

Another suggested river-steamer 
journey is along the Thames, starting 
either from Richmond (near London) 
or from Henley and proceeding to 
Oxford. If you start from Richmond 
this trip occupies two days, the night 
being spent at Henley, a day’s river- 
journey to Oxford. As an approach to 
this famous and ancient university 
city, this mode of transportation is 
unequalled, while at the same time 
you pass through some of the loveli- 
est English scenery, dotted here and 
there with places linked with age-old 
tradition and honorable history. 

Motor-yacht cruises along Europe’s 


waterways are fine fun. These boats 
are from 90 to 120 feet in length, 
with only outside cabins (single and 
two-berth), and the catering and gen- 
eral standard of accommodation is 
first-class. They proceed leisurely thus 
allowing their fifteen or so passengers 
to make visits to places of interest 
en route. Cost, including meals, runs 
around $12.00 a day. Here are some 
suggestions: ( 

Kight*to-nine-day cruises through 
the waterways of Holland, visiting 
Middleburg, Dordrecht, Utrecht, Am- 
sterdam, Volendam and the Zuider 
Zee, Haarlem, The Hague, Delft and 
Rotterdam. 

Eight-to-fifteen-day cruises along 
the Seine through a lovely part of 
France. The itinerary includes Rouen, 
Les Andelys, Rolleboise, Vernon, La 
Roche, Guyon, Mantes, Villenes, 
Bougival, Versailles, Paris, plus 
Melun, Fontainebleau, Sens, Provins 
and Troyes, for the longer cruises. 

Fourteen - to- fifteen-day cruises 


along the Rhine, visiting Middleburg, 


Dordrecht, Nijmegen, Dusseldorf, 
Cologne, Bonn, Konigswinter, Rema- 
gen, Andernach, Coblenz, Rudesheim, 
Bacharach, Weisbaden, Frankfurt, 
Heidelberg and Bingen. This particu- 
lar service, in contrast to the one 
already described by steamer, is much 
more comfortable, leisurely, and, of 
course, somewhat more expensive. 

When it comes to the complete 
freedom and joy of hiring a yacht, 
power or wind driven, and with or 
without a skipper-attendant, your 
choice is much enlarged. 


Punting on the Thames is a 
popular pastime in England. 


In England by far the most popular 
inland yachting areas are the Norfolk 
Broads. Situated about 100 miles 
north-east of London, the Broads 
consist of some 200 miles of water- 
ways, which here and there widen to 
form lake-like lagoons. The surround- 
ing countryside possesses many his- 
toric towns and villages, while a 


special attraction lies in the natural 


life—birds, plants, fish and animals— 
which is prolific and colorful in its 
beauty. Large numbers of yachts are 


available for hire here and at prices 


to suit all requirements. 
Of England’s rivers, the Thames, 


Sightseeing boats form part of the 
heavy traffic on Amsterdam’s canals. 
Severn, Avon and Wye are attractive, 
and all have facilities for the hire of 
boats. 

On the Continent, the inland water- 
ways of Holland, extending for thou- 
sands of miles throughout nearly 


‘every corner of the country, are an 
obvious bet. You have your choice ~ 


of meandering along rivers and can- 
als, or cruising on the lakes. An 
organization known as the Nether- 
lands Boat-owners’ Association is the 
one to contact regarding the hire 


_ of boats. Their representative in the 


U. S. is the Dumont Shipping Com- 
pany, 11 Broadway, New York. 
The special attraction of a cruising 
holiday in Holland is that you have 
such a wide variety of choice in the 
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New Canal 
A new $24,000,000 canal 


between Amsterdam and the 
Rhine River has just been com- 
pleted. 

The 28-mile-long canal will 


enable the largest barges to 
sail from Amsterdam to the 
Rhine in twenty hours, about 
half the time required on the 
old canal, and gives the river 
a new link with the North Sea. 


routes available. There is also a wide 
diversity of scene. 

Within range of any moorings you 
may choose, you can visit the Univer- 
sity cities of Amsterdam, Delft, Gron- 
ingen, Leiden and Utrecht, with 
their historical associations combined 
with modernity; The Hague, beauti- 
ful seat of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment; Alkmaar, with its ancient 
buildings and famous cheese market; 
pleasant Zutphen, with its tragic his- 
tory; picturesque Haarlem, center of 
the lovely bulbfields; Amersfoort and 
its watergate; ’s Hertogenbosch, capi- 
tal of North Brabant, with the finest 
cathedral in all Holland. 

The Great Barrier Dyke, one of 
the wonders of the world, joins Hol- 
land to Friesland, and separates the 
Zuider Zee from the North Sea. The 
North Sea Islands: Texel, famous for 
its bird life; Terschelling, with its 
old town and harbor; Vhlieland, 
Ameland, Schiermonnikoog—all are 
names with romantic interest. 

You can enjoy Holland’s beauti- 
ful lakes, so lovely and yet so little 


known to foreign visitors, such as de 
Kaag, Brassemer, Meer, Westeinder 
Plassen, Alkmaardermeer and Loos- 
drecht. The province of Friesland 
has been described as “vast emerald 
flats, where in proud rivalry, land 
strives with water, water strives with 
sky.” 

Another country for sailing holi- 
days is Denmark. Here I would 
recommend the Limfjord, an area of 
inland water covering 660 square 
miles. Around its banks are several 
old towns, and Skive is a good center 
where all kinds of boats can be hired. 
Further south is the Danish Lake- 
land, a delightful countryside, and 
here I would advise Silkeborg as a 
convenient center. 

Finland is rather a country for the 
adventurous, but its great system of 
lakes offers splendid opportunities for 
extensive cruising, and yachts can 
easily be hired on the spot. In Sweden 
there are also several large lakes, 
the most popular stretch of water 
being Lake Malaren, close to Stock- 
holm. -Then, in Norway, there are 
the fjords—perhaps not strictly in- 
land waterways—of which I think 
Oslofjord is the one to be recom- 
mended. Hanko is a good center, and 
the firm of Boat Service, Oslo, can 
hire you any kind of yacht or boat 
desired. 

Should you wish to travel by canal 
boat, then the only method is to make 
arrangements on the spot. You won't 
travel in luxury, but you can have : 
a most interesting time. England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many are the countries best covered 
with this type of inland waterway. 

For canoe trips, I recommend the 
rivers Inn, Drau and Salzach in Aus- 
tria; the Rhine with its tributaries, 


Cameras are kept busy as pleasure craft cruise past Stockholm’s Town Hall. 


Windmills stand guard along Holland’s many miles of navigable rivers and canals. 


the Neckar and Moselle; the Rhone 
and its tributaries; the Dordogne and 
its tributaries; the lakes and rivers 
of Finland, and the River Wye in 
England. 

Without a doubt France offers the 
most exciting canoeing possibilities. 

French rivers suitable for the abso- 
lute beginner are: Seine from Nogent 
to Rouen, with the marvelous run 
through Paris, like seeing the city for 
the first time however well you may 
know it, and then dozens of little 
hidden backwaters where no traffic 
can pass to disturb the kingfishers; 
Marne from Epernay down, with 
amusing sections where the barges 
take a shorter route and leave the 
river to you; Yonne from Auxerre, 
with too many locks (but one 200- 
franc permit from the Ministere des 
Travaux Publics passes you through 
all of them, and there are no lock 
fees other than what tips you care 
to give); Aisne from Celles, a First 
‘World War battle area but today very 
lonely in the forests; Charente from 
Angouleme (or Jarnac to avoid 
portages at old locks), worth it for 
the not unknown town of Cognac and 
the chais where the brandy is stored 
to mature. 

The canoeist with a little experi- 
ence can safely tackle the Loire from 
Nevers or higher, best in my opinion 
from Sully down, with one chateau 
after another on the banks. Many of 
the little tributaries can well be visited 
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in addition. The Allier is my favorite, 
starting from Le Breuil, a very pleas- 
ant route to the Loire but well worth 
doing for its temperamental self also. 

When it comes to rough-water 
canoeing—the most thrilling of all for 
the expert—I think the best advice 
I can give is for any intending visitor 
to buy the two. excellent Michelin 
Camping-Canoe maps of France. 

It is well to be quite clear about 
the permit necessary on all French 
canals and canalized rivers. The 
French National Tourist Office in 
New York would be able to attend 
to this matter for you. 

When: in France, you would be 
well advised to become a member of 
either the Touring Club de France 
and/or the Canoe-Club de France, the 
subscriptions in both instances being 
modest. The facilities they offer are 
invaluable and, of course, from them 
you can obtain the guides and maps 
you may need. I should mention also, 
that packed canoes travel practically 
free as personal luggage by railway 
or bus. 

Opportunities for canoeing in Ger- 
many are not what they once were, 
but the absolute beginner can confi- 
dently tackle the Moselle (but starting 
on the Saar at Besseringen), past 
vineyards and castles to the Rhine. 
More preferable is the Main from 
near Bamberg and ending at Milten- 
berg, from where you can take train 
across to the Neckar at Wimpfen, and 


go down this past fine forest scenery 
to Heidelberg. 

In Austria, the Inn is for the canoe- 
ist with some experience, and my 
favorite route is by the Salzach and 
the Inn from Salzburg to Passau. In 
Italy and Switzerland all the lakes 
are worth doing, if you like lakes. 
In Belgium there is the Meuse, but 
except for the portion from Dinant 
to the French frontier I hardly think 
it-is worth while. 

For Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries generally, there are the 
fjords, lakes and rivers—some of the 
latter offering exciting sport. The 
places I have already mentioned as 
being suitable for yachting apply 
equally to canoeing. 

If you would like to pass through 
some of the finest Scottish scenery, 
there is the Caledonian “Canal,” 
really a succession of mountain lakes 
with short artificial links. In fine 
weather I know nothing to equal the 
beauty of this journey. 

In England, choose the Wye, per- 
haps the loveliest river in the country 
and having along its route many 
medieval castles and lovely old towns © 
and villages. 

In Eire, try the Shannon, from 
Boyle to Killaloe or Limerick. There 
is almost too much to see on the 
banks, and the scenery is good. Kil- 
larney is of course famous, and far 
less touristy than might be supposed. 

Once you have tried a holiday on 
inland waterways, you will agree with 
me that it is about the finest of all 
possible European vacations, and a 
most effective way to get to really, 
know a country and its people. ¢ 


Sailboats fill Holland’s Loosdrechter. 


Wer IN SUMMER is practically a solid mass 
of verdant greenery with azure lakes cutting 
a polka-dot swath across it. From its southern 
border to Lake Superior and from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi, Wisconsin’s scenery has a mag- 
netic appeal for hordes of visitors every year. 

With its 8,676 lakes, 27 state parks totaling more 
than 16,000 acres, 10,000 miles of streams, out- 
standing recreational facilities, and accommodations 
to fit every budget, Wisconsin has a full menu to 
offer the 1952 vacationist. : 

Traveling to Wisconsin’s points of interest is an 
easy matter, for the state is well equipped trans- 
portation-wise—94,500 miles of public highways, 
6,590 miles of railroads, and 168 airports. Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior steamships supplement 
these travel facilities. 

The main attraction on the fishing program is 
the mighty Wisconsin musky, but all of the other 
fresh-water species are there, too—walleyes, north- 
ern pike, large mouth and small mouth black bass, 
lake trout, blue gills, crappies, perch, and brook, 
brown and rainbow trout. 

The list of interesting places to go is long. In 
the southern section, for example, there’s the state 
capitol, the state university, and the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Yerkes observa- 
tory at Lake Geneva, the Indian mounds at Beloit 
college, the state game farm at Poynette and the 
world-famous Dells region of the Wisconsin river, 
which some 30,000 years ago started cutting its way 
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through a fifteen-mile stretch of soft sandstone rock. 
Now, the results of that 300-century-long job attract 
thousands of visitors annually. 

Tributary canyons have been formed by small 
spring-fed streams leading into the main river chan- 
nel, and with the never-ending assistance of the 


Shooting the river rapids requires high skill and daring. 


wind, there have been carved the caricatures of 
human faces and bodies, grotesque animals, and 
numerous other shapes in a rainbow of color. In 
many places large trees, with seemingly perilous 
hold, cling to crevices in the rock and arch over- 
head. 

Both the Upper Dells and the Lower Dells are 
seen by special boat trips. Oddities of nature such 
as Stand Rock, Witches Gulch, Cold Water Canyon, 
Devil’s Anvil, Luncheon Hall, Hornet’s Nest and 
Visor Ledge keep cameras clicking constantly. A 
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natural amphitheater with exceptional acoustics is 
an additional feature of the Dells. Here, near Stand 
Rock, the Winnebago Indians perform their ancient 
ceremonial dances to the accompaniment of the 
steady beat of the tom-tom. Excellent accommoda- 
tions are available in the area. Located on State 
Highway 13, at the junction of U. S. 12 at 16, close 
to scenic Devil’s Lake, the community is easily 
reached by auto, bus, train, or private plane. 
Geologists agree that the Devil’s Lake State Park 
area in Sauk county presents an amazingly clear 
picture of ages gone by. Geological picture or not, 
thousands of persons consider it a wonderful place 
for picnicking, hiking, picture-taking, swimming 
and sightseeing. The chief attraction, of course, is 
Devil’s Lake itself nestling between towering bluffs 
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Sunset silhouettes trees on Trout Lake, north Wisconsin. 


and located in the center of the rugged Baraboo 
range. ' 

Talus slopes and other natural formations found 
nowhere else between the Appalachians and the 
Rockies attract thousands of geology students each 
year. Devil’s Doorway, Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
Turk’s Head, and Balance Rock are among the 
many interesting rock formations, and Eagle, Bear 
and Lynx Indian mounds are worth seeing, too. 

Milwaukee, largest city in Wisconsin, is situated 
along the crescent curve of a bay in Lake Michigan’s 
western shore. It is a city as famous for its parks 
and landscaping as for its breweries. Juneau and 
Lake Parks afford excellent views of Milwaukee’s 
harbor spreading north and south from the merging 
of the Menominee, Kinnickinnic and Milwaukee 
Rivers. Washington Park’s chief attraction is the 
Milwaukee Zoological Gardens, an internationally 
famous zoo. A number of the breweries conduct 
guided tours through their plants. Wisconsin’s an- 
nual State Fair will be held this summer in Milwau- 
kee, August 16 to 24. Some of Milwaukee’s better 
known hotels are the Knickerbocker with rates 


Lakes, Wooded Areas Lure Devotees of Nature 


starting at $5.00, the Schroeder, $3.00 and up, and 
the Towne Hotel, from $2.25. 

Madison, the capital city, is uniquely ensconced 
on a narrow isthmus between Lakes Monona and 
Mendota in the heart of southern Wisconsin’s dairy- 
lands. During the summer everyone in Madison 
seems to take to the water, either swimming, sailing 
or fishing. The University of.Wisconsin, one of the 
largest institutes of higher education in the U. 5., 
is located here on the shores of Lake Mendota. The 
state legislative buildings are well worth a visit. 
Madison’s better hotels range from the Loraine 
starting at $2.75, to the Edgewater whose rates are 
from $6.00. 

The cave of the Mounds, west of Madison, and 
nearby Little Norway attract thousands of visitors 
each year. Pillars of cave onyx, petrified water- 
falls, tiny lakes with stone lily pads, stalactites, 
stalagmites and fossils are interesting features of 
the beautiful cave, one of the Midwest’s outstanding 
attractions. 

A temperature of 46° is constant in the Cave of 
the Mounds, day and night, summer and winter. 
The cavern is especially famous for its variety of 
deposits and formations. In the ceiling at one point 
is a fossil cephalopod six feet in length. At the time 
the creature lived it was the giant of land and sea. 


High Lake in Vilas County is picnic and boating favorite. 


That was 400 million years ago when the area was 
covered by a prehistoric ocean. 

Little Norway, containing the world’s largest out- 
door Norwegian museum, has long been a popular 
tourist spot. A log shelter house with two fireplaces 
provides excellent picnic facilities for travelers. 

Additional tourist accommodations are available 
in the area on Highways 18 and 151. A drive-in 
restaurant with a ten-cabin unit is one of the special 
features. Bus transportation to the Mt. Horeb area 
is available on regular schedules from Madison. 

Lakes Geneva, Delavan, Koshkonong, Ripley, 
Rock, Kegonsa, and Waubesa are always popular. 


Bile eine? 


Anglers find Apostle Islands triumphant fishing grounds. 


Another favorite stop is Taliesen, the home and 
architect colony of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In the east-central section, there’s the historic Fox 
waterway, the route of the early French mission- 
aries; then there’s Old Fort Howard at Green Bay; 
Indian totem poles in Peninsula State Park; ancient, 
buried Aztalan, a walled city near Lake Mills where 
a strange foreign tribe of Indians once lived; and 
the Kettle Moraine area, famous for the rugged 
beauty of its serpentine hills and 100-foot-deep 
“kettles”. The kettles, with their extremely steep 
sides, are believed to be the result of the melting 
of buried glacial ice blocks. In some instances they 
have become filled with water to form lakes, ponds, 
and marshes. ; 

The region consists of two terminal moraines 
about 40 miles apart—great ridges formed by debris 
pushed in front of the ice sheet some 50,000 years 
ago. The 10,725-acre northern unit extends for 23 
miles in Washington, Fond du Lac, and Sheboygan 
counties, north of West Bend. The 5,500-acre south- 
ern unit traverses portions of Walworth, Jefferson, 
and Waukesha counties near Whitewater. 

The Mauthe Lake area in the northern unit fea- 
tures camping, hiking, picnicking, bathing, and 
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Lake lovers paddle in to shore for a rest in shaded woods. 


softball facilities. Another recreational area is 
located on the east shore of Long Lake. On Lapham 
Peak, in the southern unit, an observation tower 
provides an excellent view of the surrounding 
country. 

The 26 spring-fed chain lakes near Waupaca are 
known as the “Killarneys of America,” and Green 
Lake, in the same portion of Wisconsin, has depths 
up to 235 feet. And if you should toss a plug into 
the clear, cold waters of this deepest of Wisconsin 
lakes, chances are you might connect with one of 
its scrappy gamefish. Green Lake has 25 miles of 
shoreline, featuring all the popular vacation facili- 
ties. The area is easily accessible by train, and is 
within comparatively short driving distance from 
Chicago and other population centers. 

Famous golf courses in the Green Lake area 
include Tuscambia and Lawsonia. Numerous tennis 
courts are available and clean sand beaches add to 
the popularity of water sports, or just plain relax- 
ation. One of the most pleasant features of summer 
life is the community of Green Lake itself. For a 
long time regular summer residents have played 
an important part in its community life. 

Rustic Washington Island, and Icelandic settle- 
ment several miles off the tip of Wisconsin’s 
“thumb,” attracts many visitors each year. Car 
ferries at ports on Lake Michigan, and the large 
paper mills of the Fox river valley, add to the 
many things to see. 

Southwestern Wisconsin scenery is distinctly dif- 
ferent. Some 13,360 square miles of this area were 
untouched by the last North American glacier, and 
the result is seen in the natural sculptured beauty 
towering above rivers and streams. Don’t miss 
Villa Louis in Prairie du Chien, the beautiful home 
of Wisconsin’s first millionaire; old Fort Crawford; 
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By falls on Pike River, campers prepare freshly-caught fish. State’s outdoor appeal is renowned. 


Pendarvis House, the Cornish restoration at Mineral 
Point; the first state capitol at Belmont, built in 
1836; Eagle Cave near Muscoda; and Dickeyville, 
where there’s a world-famous grotto and shrine. 

Farther north is the popular vacation region near 
Pepin on the Mississippi river, where, for more than 
30 miles, the river’s waters are held back to broaden 
into a lake two and one-half miles wide. Flood con- 
trol dams on the Mississippi provide an unusual 
sight; then there’s picturesque Kickapoo Valley and 
Crystal Cave, with myriads of grotesque rock for- 
mations. 


Natural Attractions 


Outstanding among the natural attractions farther 
north in the state is Rib Mountain, 1,940 feet above 
sea level. The forest and lake combination predom- 
inates throughout the entire northern area. In the 
Wautoma region there are 75 clear-water lakes and 
250 miles of trout streams. Then there’s the Antigo 
region, the “Gateway to the North”; the Iron river 
area, renowned as the “blueberry capital of the 
world”; and the Brule river, world famous for its 
trout fishing. 

There’s the canoe country of the Phillips region; 
the Three Lakes area, considered the doorway to 
the 850,000 acre Nicolet National Forest; five 
reservations for the 12,000 Indians of the state, 
and the dense forest country in the Boulder Junction 
area. The lumbering museum at Rhinelander merits 
a good share of attention too. 

The “Hub of the Forest” identifies the Crandon 
area in the northeastern part of the state, and it 
features large deer herds; the MacArthur white 
pine tree; and Indian reservations where the color 
and customs of pioneer days still exist. The Crivitz 
area in the Thunder Mountain country is generously 


dotted with lakes and trout streams, as is the Eagle 
River area. 

In the northwestern section, Superior’s immense 
ore docks, the largest in the world, are excellent 
camera subjects. Second only to New York in ton- 
nage shipments, they handle the huge annual out- 
put of the mines of the surrounding ranges. 

The busy little city of Bayfield on Lake Superior 
is nationally known as headquarters for inland 
deep sea fishing for mammoth lake trout, and 
regular boat trips are made to the famed Apostle 
Islands off the Bayfield shore. The 22 Apostle 
Islands vary in size from tiny islets to 14,000 acres, 
and feature beautiful rock formations created by 
centuries of erosion by the pounding Superior surf. 
The scenic Black River gorge and Big Manitou 
falls, 165 feet high, in Pattison State Park, are 
popular stops on many tours. 


Northern Lakes 


Lakes are everywhere in the northern section of 
the state—Hayward, Spooner, the Indian Head 
country, the Chippewa country, and the Headwaters 
country—all have a full quota. The fast-moving 
waters of the Chippewa and Flambeau Rivers whisk 
daring canoeists downstream at a thrilling speed in 
the Ladysmith area, and provide unusual opportu- 
nities for sightseeing. Near Mellen, Copper Falls 
has long been the goal of many a vacationist. 

Hayfever victims who vacation in Wisconsin will 
find helpful relief in Door County, in the Northern 
Highlands counties, and in the Bayfield and Apostle 
Islands areas. 

Large and small resort hotels, forest lodges, lake- 
side cabins, modern cottages, or furnished rooms all 
stand ready to serve those who choose a Wisconsin 
summer vacation. ¢ 
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We Chose 


Life in a Trailer 


1 A PRETTY BIG problem to keep 
family life running along smoothly 
even when you have a full-size house. 
Any mother can tell you that. 

“How, then,’ housewives have 
asked me, “am I ever going to make 
a home for a full-size family in a 
trailer?” 

Perhaps you would be interested 
in the way we solved that very prob- 
lem, for this is our third year in our 
31-foot Universal trailer. 

When my husband came home 


from work one evening, he told me 


that it was going to be necessary for 
him to travel steadily. I could not 
have been any more stricken. It was 
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the end of the world! After I found 
my breath again, he suggested that 
we start shopping for a trailer. 

A couple might live very comfort- 
ably in a trailer, I was willing to 
concede. Perhaps even older chil- 
dren. But what about babies with their 
bottles to be sterilized and_ stored, 
and diapers to be laundered? You 
just couldn't have a baby in a trailer. 

But I wanted to be with my hus- 
band. After all, you can’t keep the 
home fires burning if you aren’t 
around to fan the blaze. And I had 
to have my baby. To add to the 
problem, we had just bought a new 
spinet piano for our little daughter, 


whose musical talent was already 
apparent and demanded training if it 
was to be properly developed to its 
fullest. 

I'll confess I was stumped. Solving 
my problem required the wisdom of 
Solomon; and even if I had been 
Mrs. Solomon, I was sure there was 
no answer—then. 

My husband had to drag me to the 
first trailer sales lot. 

I had only to walk through a few 
of those cute little houses-on-wheels 
before I suspected that there was a 
trailer floor plan to suit every family’s 
needs. It wasn’t long until J was lead- 
ing my husband around to the sales 


In trailer camps, men promptly get together to swap travel experiences, tell others of unique scenic views or good fishing grounds. 


lots. The next logical step was to sit 
down with my husband and draw up 
a list of furnishings our growing 
family must have. Also, to consider 
the amount of money our budget 
would allow us to invest in a trailer. 

It was very natural for my husband 
to suggest that we move into a trailer, 
rather than try to pack our belong- 
ings in the car and find suitable 
rented quarters in the towns where 
we were to live. This is the third time 
in his life that he has lived in a 
trailer; and our children are third 
generation trailerites. I am by nature 
a home-loving person; trailer living 
appealed to me because it was the 
only way I could continue to live in 
my own home and at the same time 
be with my husband. 

I had lived in one little town in 
the Middle West practically all my 
life, with a family background of 
staid farming people. So, at first, the 
thought of setting up housekeeping 
almost on the highway cut doubly 
deep. 

My mobile-minded husband had a 
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“sure cure’ for that, too. He pointed 
out that while many of our ancestors 
had remained in one spot, generation 
after generation, others had wondered 
what might be beyond the fence. And 
how did my great-grandmother come 
to the unbroken sod of the prairie 
that had up to that time belonged 
only to the Indian and buffalo? Why, 
in a covered wagon train, of course! 
And while the houses on our own 
suburban block where we were living 
by then were permanent, our neigh- 
bors came and went as their families 
grew larger or smaller, or their in- 
comes changed or they were trans- 
ferred to another town because of 
their work. 


Mobile Millions 


By now it is estimated that five 
million people in the U. S. live in 
trailers. While the mobile home my 
husband traveled in over 30 years 
ago may have been a curiosity, a 
counterpart of the modern trailer is 
likely to be found along any highway 
or in any trailer park in all 48 states, 


and Canada, Alaska and Mexico as 
well. 

If you are considering moving into 
a trailer for the first time, I know 
you wonder what kind of life we lead. 
Well, let me start off by saying that 
we have every convenience in our 
trailer that we had in our three-bed- 
room home. . 

My daughter, unlike myself at her 
age, realizes that the world is not 
bounded by the city limits of one 
small town. 

Earlier I mentioned her music. One 
of the requirements we listed when 
we set out to buy a trailer was that 
it must accommodate the new spinet 
piano. By the age of eight, our daugh- 
ter has attained national honor as a 
pianist in the Junior Division of the 
National Federation Festival of Music, 
sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. She was one of 
four young people entered from our 
state in their Junior Composers’ Con- 
test, and received a high rating for 
one of her original compositions. 

If you have television, you will not 
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Children 
and their 
normal needs 
were among the 
problems solved 
by this modern 
trailer family. 
After all, 
their pioneer kin 
traveled in 
covered wagons, 


too! 


laugh at us for listing it as a “neces- 
sity.” Up until now, there has been a 
total of only three months when we 
could not get television reception. 

Wherever we are, when it is about 
time for Hopalong Cassidy or one of 
the other Western stories, there is a 
knock at the door and some young- 
ster’s anxious inquiry: 

“Is your show on yet?” 

We laugh at them, but we love 
them. 

We parents are closer to our chil- 
dren when we live in trailers, not only 
physically. I have time to listen to 
my daughter play her piano, and to 
take her to her lessons and clubs. 
As a second year Brownie, she is able 
to play Girl Scout songs when her 
troop gathers around the piano for a 
song-fest. Yes, children~can have 
friends, clubs, and parties, even in a 
trailer. 

There is less juvenile delinquency 
among trailer folk, too, according to 
authorities here where we are living 
now; and that is important, consider- 
ing that there are 312 trailer parks 

“in our county. 
Yes, we even found room for our 
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baby in the trailer. In fact, our eight- 
year-old is already complaining that 
some of her friends have three chil- 
dren in their trailers, and we have 
plenty of room for another one, so 
why don’t we have it? 

There is so much folding equip- 
ment for babies nowadays: high 
chairs, play pens, even cribs. We 
sterilize bottles in the pressure cooker 
to save storing a lot of cumbersome 
equipment in that precious cupboard 
space. In larger cities there are diaper 
laundries that will call for and de- 
liver baby’s “daily dozen” for a 
reasonable fee. And every trailer park 
boasts adequate laundry facilities, 
although some of the trailerites I have 
met keep a small washing machine in 
the trailer “just in case.” 

We have folding table and chairs 
for the children to play with. The 
card games, puzzles, tinker toys and 
many other such items that can be 
found in any toy department, are 
easily stored and keep children busy 
for hours on end when they must play 
indoors. Trailer children usually play 
outdoors more than others. According 
to our own observation, they have 
fewer colds. 

The children have their own bed- 
room, with twin beds, one of which 
we converted into a crib for our 


husky youngest. They have storage 
drawers under their beds, in addition 
to a chest of drawers, overhead stor- 
age and a full-length closet. 

Our built-in dinette, too, seemed 
a necessity since my husband had a 
great deal of book work to do at home 
in the evenings. 

I would not take anything for my 
modern kitchenette, if I had to do 
without my complete butane range, 
or my six-foot refrigerator, or twin 
sinks. Our electric water heater fur- 
nishes hot water for the shower, too, 
for a complete bathroom was another 
necessity, in our opinion. 

We have met trailerites who have 
their own electric-generating systems 
so these large, modern trailers ean be 
parked away from the city trailer 
parks. 

You have, of course, heard of two- 
car families. Well, we have met two- 
trailer families. And it is our am- 
bition to be one of them. We love our 
big trailer, but we would like to have 
a tiny one to bounce along behind 
us as we drive up a trail into the 
High Sierras along Rock Creek to a 
clear little lake that is chockful of 
fish in the springtime. 

Yes, we like to rough it, too, but 
with all the modern conveniences— 
we twentieth-century turtles. 4 


TV show in Stacy trailer attracts kids of neighbors—just as in stationary homes. 
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| ee bombardment of 
Fort McHenry during 
the War of 1812 set the stage 
for the composition of this 
country’s National Anthem. 
Francis Scott Key, witness- 
ing the attack from the deck 
of a sloop anchored in 
the bay, put down in words 


A large panorama 
shows the positions 
of the British Fleet and : 
Fort McHenry during the seige. SS 


These 1814 “big berthas” held the British naval might at bay. 


Fort Mech 


his emotional experience 
through the seige. 

Today, the fort remain 
virtually intact, having bee 
restored as a monument t 
the author of The Sta 
Spangled Banner. 

The star-shaped fort, cor 
structed during the last dec 


Statue honors 
George Armi 
in charge of tt 
at the time of c 


eae ee ie anemia. i 
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ad ee 


ide of the Eighteenth 
ventury, has underground 
lungeons that housed South- 
rm prisoners during the War 
3etween the States. 

The fort in Baltimore’s 
arbor would seem an ideal 
lace to go for a “star 


pangled” Fourth of July. 


The fort is entered through an arched sally port. Within are officers’ quarters, 
troop barracks and powder magazine with a roof thirteen feet thick. 


Modern soldier 
inspects historic 
bombs which fell on 
Fort McHenry’s defenders. 


The old fort is a fine 
example of the military 
architecture of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


One of the five buildings within 
the fort houses the Bowie Col- 
lection of over 400 antique weapons, 
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By John Upton 


ie YOU CAN SCRAPE TOGETHER $50.00 and get to 
Ensenada, 80 miles below San Diego on the 
Lower California coast, you can have a magnificent 
three-weeks’ voyage through semi-tropical waters 
along the western shores of Mexico. The ship is a 
pocket-size Mexican freighter that leaves once a 
month on a 2,500-mile round trip between Ensénada 
and Manzanillo, Colima. 

The Ensenada IT is a 175-foot, 500-ton twin Die- 
sel carrying mail, gasoline and canned sea food 
in and out of Mexican ports for the Compania 
Maritima, Industrial y Mercantil of Ensenada. Pas- 
senger service has been added as a kind of 
after-thought, apparently, judging from the accom- 
modations. You won’t have much privacy and 
you'll feel more like a member of the crew than a 
paying guest, but you'll have fun and see places 
seldom visited by larger ships. 

Stops en route are at Cedros Island, Tortugas 
Bay, and either San Jose del Cabo or Cape San 
Lucas, the last two at the southernmost tip of 
Lower California. Cedros Island is about 50 miles 
off Sebastiano Vizcaino Bay, and Tortugas 100 miles 
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Tied up in Manzanillo, steaming off Ensenada, or easing alongside 
dock at Cedros Island, freighter offers off-track trip inexpensively. 


TRAVEL 


or so farther down the coast. If you take the ship 
at Ensenada, you’ll spend eight days at sea before 
reaching Manzanillo, four or five days in port, and 
eight days on the return voyage northward. 

During most of the year these waters are calm 
and smooth, although some storms are encountered 
between July and September. As you head south- 
ward the weather changes gradually from temperate 
to tropical: clear, sunny days and warm, star- 
studded nights. Ordinary summer clothing is quite 
adequate. In fact, don’t wear your best, because 
you may spend a lot of time perched on a winch 
or trying to get comfortable in the shade of a life- 
boat. Passengers are expected to make their own 
comfort where they can find it on deck. 

The Ensenada II was built in 1942 for the U. S. 
Army, and christened the M.V. Van Nostrand. 
Until the Mexican company bought it in 1946 it 
was in military service in the South Pacific. 

Your fellow passengers are apt to be a mixed lot. 
There may be well-to-do fishermen going to their 
homes on Cedros Island, Mexican traveling sales- 
men, or American college boys. ; 

For some unfathomable reason, first class accom- 
modations are called second class, and third class 
are what we would call deck passage or steerage. 
First class passengers share a rather cramped 
dormitory that once was crew’s quarters just aft of 
the engine room, and a white tile bathroom with 
hot showers. (These may be the only hot showers 
youll ever find in the Mexican Republic.) For 
these and three really excellent meals a day the 
fare is 225 pesos, about $26.00 one way or $50.00 
round trip. Deck passage—no beds or bath with 
this one—is about 25 per cent less. 
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First officer watches from bow as Ensenada plows toward Mexico’s Maria Madre Island. 


With a little advance notice, some measure of 
privacy can be arranged for women passengers— 
perhaps a screen around their bunks—but they 
still will have to share the bathroom. 

Of course, you can’t expect luxury for a little 
over $2.00 a day. You won’t find air conditioning 
(and this can be an important item when you’re 
trying to sleep ten feet from the engines on a really 
hot night) and you probably will bump your head 
several times before you learn how to swing your- 
self into a bunk with only two feet headroom. 


Freedom of Ship 


On the other hand, you'll have complete freedom 
of the ship. You can sunbathe on a pile of lumber 
in the cargo well forward or look over the first 
officer’s shoulder as he shoots the sun at noon from 
the captain’s bridge. Members of the crew are 
friendly and obliging, and anything you may want 
to do is all right with them. 

Meals are abundant and well-cooked. Usually 
five courses, they may include such typical Mexican 
dishes as enchiladas, tacos, huevos rancheros, re- 
fried beans, Spanish stew with sausages, as well as 
several kinds of fish. Tropical fruits such as mango, 
papaya, guava, and fresh pineapple are often on the 
table. Something new for the gourmet is the sopa 
de huevos, a clear broth sprinkled with chopped 
garlic and toasted bread, into which have been 
dropped two raw eggs. 

Deck passengers take their meals in a separate 
little dining room where they are served by a 
villainous-looking old man who washes the dishes 
in a bucket at the table after each course. They 
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sleep on the steel afterdeck, where an awning has 
been rigged to keep off the sun. They are usually 
laborers or fishermen and their families. Affable 
and polite, they always seem miraculously clean 
and healthy, in view of their lack of bathing facili- 
ties and their diet of tortillas, beans and coffee. 

At Cedros Island, first port of call, the Ensenada 
stops for five or six hours to load canned fish 
packed by the Pacific Fishing Company, and to 
discharge supplies for 1,200 employees who live in 
wood and tin shacks clustered around the large can- 
nery. Passengers spend their time fishing from the 
ship or wandering about the island. es 

Nearly 75 miles in circumference, Cedros rises 
4,000 feet. above the sparkling blue waters of the 


~ 


His eyes on the compass, a crew member takes his 
turn at steering in Ensenada’s small wheelhouse. 


bay. It takes its name from the cedars growing high 
on the hills in the interior. 

At Tortugas Bay, where the ship stops briefly to 
pick up seafood packed by its own company there, 
the crew often brings aboard a huge sea turtle or 
two. These four-foot monsters wander about the 
deck sighing disconsolately until they disappear one 
morning, to turn up later as soup. 

At Cabo San Lucas the course is changed to 
nearly due west, cutting across the lower end of the 
Sea of Cortez. Here two 40-foot bamboo poles are 
rigged at right angles to the stern for trolling. The 
usual catch is made up mostly of peces dorados (so 
called because of their iridescent golden scales) 
measuring from three to five feet. 

These waters teem with fish: flying fish skating 
across the bows and occasionally landing on deck 
where the crew pounces on them for supper—they 
are considered a great delicacy by the Mexicans; 


porpoises wheeling along in happy schools; and 
from time to time a lonely shark. 

About 100 miles below Mazatlan the Ensenada 
passes within hailing distance of the Islas Marias, 
one of the world’s most jealously guarded penal 
colonies. They are three large islands about 50 miles 
from shore—Maria Madre, Maria Magdalena and 
Maria Cleofas—where important Mexican criminals 
are exiled for terms of from ten years to life. 

Manzanillo, where the ship anchors for several 
days before starting the return voyage, is one of the 
most beautiful harbors in the world. Ringed with 
gleaming white beaches and tall coco palms, the 
crystal-clear water laps at the foot of a circle of 
little hills, each dotted with palm-thatched huts. The 
heavy, humid atmosphere and the sleepy docks are 
reminiscent of the most picturesque South Sea 
island. At night, when the lights flicker like fireflies 
on the hills and the sound of guitars and violins 
floats across the water from the cantinas, it is easy 
to imagine you are in Tahiti. 


Colorful Bay Fish 


Tropical fish abound in the bay: agujas, about 
two feet long and shaped like darning needles; 
sapos, which look very much like huge toads and 
blow themselves up like balloons when taken out of 
the water, and warm water fish of every shape and 
color of the rainbow. Underwater spear-fishing is a 
popular sport with the natives. 

At the Foreign Club, Manzanillo’s largest hotel, 
where “Guests are Requested to Report any Anom- 
aly to the Management,” rates are reasonable— 
about $2.00 a day per person, including meals. A 
few miles to the north along the palm-fringed beach 
is Santiago, popular vacation resort. 

If you’re planning a trip to the interior of Mexico, 
you may want to leave the ship at Manzanillo and 
take the train to Guadalajara—an eight-hour pull 
up to 5,000 feet through really impressive’ jungle 
and spectacular mountain ranges. By consulting the 
captain before leaving you can arrange to meet the 
ship on its next call and return with it to Ensenada. 

There is a good highway from Tijuana to 
Ensenada. If you’d like to take your car, it may be 
stored at a local garage. Perhaps it is easiest to 
take the Mexican bus from the border. It’s a little 
asthmatic, but it gets there. 

As I said earlier, it’s not a luxury cruise. You 
may be uncomfortable at times, and there will be 
moments when you’d give the price of the passage 
for a bourbon and soda with lots of ice (you can 
buy fine Mexican beer on board, though). But it’s a 
trip you'll remember the rest of your life—and 
you'll never be bored. ¢ 
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Sx THE FIRST trading post was 
set up by the French over 200 
years ago and the initial notice was 
taken of the wildlife licking the wa- 
ters and the wet rocks, the fame of 
French Lick (the name was the result 
of a logical evolution) has been con- 
tinually growing until today it is one 
of the most popular spas in the 
United States. 

Nestled in the foothills of south- 
ern Indiana, its modern 600-room 
hotel is a far cry from the primitive 
accommodations thrown up in 1840 
to take care of the crowds which were 
even then flocking to the waters. To- 
day, the French Lick Springs Hotel 
actually houses a city within its 
walls. It operates its own water and 
electric plants, has a laundry capable 
of serving a community of 20,000, 
and runs its own up-to-date dairy 
farm of more than 100 graded cows, 
which in a large measure contributes 
to its wholesome cuisine. The baths, 
a modern gymnasium and two swim- 
ming pools are all under its roof. 

The waters, of course, are still the 
big attraction of the resort. There are 
three types available: ~ . 

1.—Pluto Water, which has a laxa- 
tive effect due to the very high con- 
centration of salts. It has curative 
values for digestive disturbances and 
functional ailments of the stomach, 
intestines and liver. 

2.—Bowles Water, which contains 
less salts and a greater degree of ra- 
dio-activity which has a desirable ef- 
fect on kidney functioning. 

3.—Proserpine, which has _ the 
same elements as Pluto Water but to a 
lesser degree. 

A competent medical staff is at the 
disposal of every guest of the hotel. 
Experienced physicians are assisted 
by chemists and technicians in com- 
pletely equipped laboratories. 

Bath departments for both men 
and women are under the supervi- 
sion of a staff of trained attendants 
under the direction of department 
superintendents. There are hydro 
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and thermo-therapeutic treatments 
and sulphur baths in Pluto Water 
available at moderate rates. The 
baths have both invigorating and 
sedatory effects, depending on the 
type taken, and are open seven days 
a week, 

French Lick has been an annual 
convention spot for years with a 
large number of organizations. One 
entire wing of the hotel is reserved 
for convention purposes. 

One of the hotel’s main features 
is informality. Part of the health 
buildup is the casual atmosphere de- 
signed to relax the vacationer. 


French Lick Springs’ recreational 
facilities are by no means passive. It 
maintains a stable of three- and five- 
gaited saddle horses, two champion- 
ship golf courses, a number of ten- 
nis courts, and bowling, skeet shoot- 
ing, badminton, volleyball and arch- 
ery facilities. The surrounding 2,000 
acres of woodland greenery are criss- 
crossed with a network of excellent 
hiking and bridle paths. A friendly 
informal atmosphere plus an average 
year-round temperature of 55° add 
up to a pleasant, healthful vacation 
spot. 

The Monon Railroad Line from 
Chicago operates directly to French 
Lick, while the Baltimore and Ohio 
runs to Mitchell, Ind., where buses 
pick up passengers for the hotel. 


... LOO pages of Vacation opportu- 
nities for the whole family in North 
Carolina's VV. 


Your convenient, pocket-size guide 
to the State of the Blue Ridge and 
Great Smokies... Mid-South Resorts 
... friendly beaches and the thousand 
and one things there are to do and 
see in VARIETY VACATIONLAND. 
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ROOM 62 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PORTABLE BOAT can be packed 
into a car trunk yet holds 2,000 
pounds of crew and equipment. Air 
tubes prevent tipping and a rear 
mast makes for maneuverability. 
Adaptable to sail, paddles or motor. 
Hull is rubber and canvas | over 
wooden frame. All parts are rust- 
proof and salt water resistant. 


Danish Fairy Tale Tours 


Te YEAR the Danish National Travel Office has 
arranged three and four-day “Fairy Tale 
Tours” of Denmark. Cost of these tours is low: 
$74.00 for four days, $70.00 for three. The price 
covers all first-class expenses including transporta- 
tion by motor coach or station wagon, hotels, meals 
of famed Danish cuisine, entrance fees and Eng- 
lish-speaking guides. ~ ~~ 

Tourists traveling through Scandinavia can start 
the “Fairy Tale Tours” at Denmark’s northern 
gateway of Frederikshavn on the tip of Jutland, or 
from Copenhagen. Highlights of a tour, starting 
from Copenhagen on Zealand, begin with thousand- 
year-old Roskilde, once the capital of medieval 
Denmark. The tour continues through other ancient 
towns to the fortress city of Trelleborg, strong- 


INSULATED BUCKET is designed 
to carry hot or cold food and liquids 
for outings. Fiber glass sealed _be- 
tween plastic maintains ice and cold 
food for about 15 hours or keeps 
contents warm for extended periods. 
Called Pailmaster, it holds at least a 
dozen 12-0z. bottles and has pigskin- 
like surface. $18.00. 


hold of the Viking warriors and once a military 
camp of King Canute the Great. 

Travelers cross by boat to Nyborg on the adjoin- 
ing island of Funen. Here is famous Nyborg Castle, 
built in 1170, which withstood desperate assaults 
by Wendish pirates. The first day terminates ap- 
propriately in Odense, where Hans Christian An- 
dersen was born. The tour continues the following 
day through western Funen over to Jutland Penin- 
sula where the itinerary includes beautiful and 
quaint old towns such as medieval Ribe, founded 
in 948—Denmark’s oldest town. The evening is 
spent in the Lake District. On the third day, the 
tour continues through to Aarhus, Denmark’s sec- 
ond largest city where the “old town” provides a 
fascinating visit into the Sixteenth Century. 

The fourth day includes a trip to Ebeltoft, where 
the tiny toy-like town hall, built in 1576, has the . 


SAFETY DOOR LOCK provides 
protection against car doors swing- 
ing open on road. Easily installed 
on any four-door auto, makes it im- 
possible for children to open doors 
from the inside. One pair locks all 
four doors. Triple chrome plated 
and highly polished. $2.00 a pair. 


Agere entre pee of distinction of being the smallest town hall in the 
urable Vinylite plastic ting, “ike a 

weighs ‘only. 4 4 ibe. oe 4 folds es world, Visitors pass through hillside orchards to 
about size of a suit box. Fine for Aalborg, a gay city where the famed and potent 


seashore and lake beaches, as dress- 
ing room or shelter. Kids love it 
for backyard play. Hexagonal base 
is 8 feet, with 9-foot pole, vented 
sides. 


Akvavit is distilled. The tour ends in Fredericks- 
havn, home port for hundreds of fishing boats. 


Frederiksborg Castle, built in the Seventeenth 
Century, towers above its ancient moat at Hillerod. 


CAMP GEAR of Vinylite plastic has 
water bucket, drinking cup, wash 
basin, dishpan, easy to fold and 
carry. Dishpan is 14 inches in diam- 
eter, has walls 6 inches high. Drink- 
ing cup holds 6 fluid ounces, will 
fit in shirt pocket. Bucket holds one 
gallon, is equipped with strong plas- 
tic handles. 


Travel will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets in your city for any of the products listed in 
this department. Address sHop AND GO Editor. 
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TRAVEL with a 


Crs 


By Errol Flynn 


M LUCKY ENOUGH to have traveled 

all over the world by land, sea and 
air. But every now and then I make a 
short trip, just a hop, skip and jump 
from my front door you might say, 
that remains in my mind as a treas- 
ured memory. 

Such a trip was the one I made to 
California’s ancient San Fernando 
Mission, used by Warner Bros. Stu- 
dios as a location for the tropical ad- 
venture drama Mara Maru in which 
I co-starred with Ruth Roman. 

As I wandered through the old 
mission, examining the walls of sun- 
baked adobe, in some cases four feet 
thick, I went back in my mind to the 
glories of its past and identified my- 
self with its colorful history. 

I stood in the governor’s suite, and 
as the mission bells, brought from 
Spain long ago, pealed, I felt myself 
linked spiritually and physically to 
those stirring days when the dedi- 
cated padres were combining adven- 
ture, exploration and prayer to 
spread their faith. 


At the day’s end I felt that I had ~ 


’ lived briefly in another country. And 
I hadn’t been more than 30-miles 
from my Hollywood hilltop home. 


* 


For more than fifteen years, Errol 
Flynn has reigned as a Hollywood 
movie actor. Born in Tasmania, and 
a glamorous, romantic, adventurous 
Irishman on and off the screen, he 
first starred in Captain Blood. 
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TRAVEL TIPS 


Shipboard Buying 


Do not buy cigarettes, cosmetics 
and other highly taxed items in the 
States if you are planning a boat trip 
to a foreign country. These products 
are sold tax-free on board ship. 

F. M. Loewenberg 
Groton, Mass. 


Wasted Space 


It’s a waste of luggage space to 
carry electric irons or any other 
American-made electrical equipment 
to the Continent or Great. Britain 
since plugs, fixtures and outlets are 
completely different from ours. 

Annie Laurie O’Kearney 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Tissue Transportation 


Tuck folded facial tissues along all 
side pockets of your suitcase, into 
shoes and in gaps between clothes 
and you won’t have to carry along 
a bulky carton yet be able to bring 
enough along for a good length of 
time. 

Georgianna S. Gittinger 
Baltimore, Md. 


Good Policy 


Keep in the glove compartment 
of your car a list of all accident, sick- 
ness and hospitalization policies. Note 
some of the important details of the 
liability paragraphs. These all may be 
useful when far from home. 

John Coleman 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Travet will pay $5,00 for each Travel Tip printed 
in this column. No suggestions can be acknowledged 
or returned. In case of duplicate entries, award will 
be made to one with earlier postmark. Address: 
Travel Tips Editor, Travet, 45 Wes 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Go to 


the HILLMAN 772ins¢ 


3-way convertible 


car in your pocket! 


A few hours after you arrive, you can be 

driving your own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill of sale for a 
Hillman Minx safely tucked away in your billfold. 
Your car will be awaiting your arrival. 


She travels 
100 miles on 
85 cents worth of gas 


Enjoy the charm of the off-the-beaten-track spots 
that so many travellers miss. . 
enjoy your Hillman back at home. If you’re not 
going abroad you ought to join the thousands 

of Americans who are enjoying this economical 
car at home. Call or write us for complete 

details or see your nearest Hillman 

dealer . . . Sales, service and parts dealers 
throughout North America. 


. and then 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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i MUST APPEAR STRANGE, if not 
perfectly ludicrous, in this age of 
hard realities, to find adults who be- 
lieve in the existence of fairies. Yet 
this is actually the case in certain 
parts of Ireland today. 

The older folk in Ireland will tell 
you that fairies have been there ever 
since the first settlers. Nor can all the 
advances of modern civilization 
shake their belief. 

However, the Irish fairies are not 
the pretty little elf-like creatures 
complete with wings and a wand 
which we usually associate with the 
term. Instead, they have been de- 
scribed as little old men about half 
a foot high with grim faces, usually 
bearded and clad in tunics of red 
and green, wearing a head-dress like 
an old fashioned nightcap. They 
spend their time dancing, feasting, 
fighting, making love, and playing 
beautiful music. The only one among 
them who works is the leprechaun, 
who, with his tiny anvil and hammer, 
is forever mending and making shoes 
so that they can enjoy themselves. 

The “Gentry” as some of the Irish 
call them out of a mixture of fear 
and admiration, engage in these pur- 
suits from dusk until dawn in their 
Raths or Forts, which are small cir- 
cular. mounds of earth or maybe ir- 
regular heaps of stones covered with 
blackthorn or hawthorn — shrubs. 
Lone bushes in fields are also re- 
spected as the natural property of 
the fairies, and in the Irish country- 
side ploughed fields can be seen with 
a single bush, or clump of bushes, 
left standing alone in the center, for 
the Irish fairies demand to be left 
alone and bitterly resent any intru- 
sion on their own little world. Woe 
betide the mortal who, deliberately 
or otherwise, tampers with their 
property. 

The story is told of a woman who 
had three Raths in her field removed. 
Next day she failed to return from 
milking, and when her family found 
her, she was lying unconscious at the 
very spot where the Rath had been. 


tle PEOPLE 


By Patrick Doyle 


Leprechauns, elves and other Little People 
march off to convention in Blarney Castle. 


They brought her home, put her to 
bed, and she never regained the use 
of her legs. 

Only a few years ago the Irish 
Land Commissioners had a newly 
erected house pulled down again in 
County Galway at the behest of the 
farmer dweller because he alleged that 
it was built inside a Fairy Fort. Since 
he had entered into possession, his 
crops had failed and his hens had 
ceased to lay. When the house was 
re-erected on another spot, prosper- 
ity returned. 

Who are these little people, and 
why are they gifted with such magic 
powers? There are several theories. 
One is that they are some of the 
Fallen Angels who are not good 
enough to be saved and not bad 
enough to be lost. Another is that 
they are one of the early Irish races, 
so skilled in sorcery and witchcraft 
that they were able to escape the phys- 
ical death of mortal men. They were 
compelled, however, to dwell in 
Fairy Forts and humored by being 
allowed to show their superiority 
over ordinary folk on _ certain 
occasions. 

Their sense of humor is mis- 


chievous, their music is said to be 
bewitching, and the writer of this ar- 
ticle has a grand-uncle who, although 
somewhat sceptical of fairies, was 
once caught out by them and spent 
a whole night following a fairy band 
around.and around a Fairy Rath. 
Dawn was almost breaking before he 
suddenly recalled advice that he had 
always laughed at. “When caught by 
the ‘Gentry’ turn your coat inside 
out.” He did this. Immediately the 
music ceased and he was able to go 
home to bed, although footsore and 
weary! 

Does the Irish Fairy exist? The ra- 
tionalist will scoff at the question 
and attribute the foregoing accounts 
as the result of a highly developed 
imagination. He could be right be- 
cause the Irish are very fond of 
story-telling and the more weird the 
tale the more it excites their curios- 
ity. Still people do claim to have 
seen them. : 

One lady’s description of them 
goes like this: 

“Their voices are heard in the 
mountain echo and their forms seen 
in the purple and golden mountain 
mists; they whispered amidst the per- 
fumed hawthorn branches; the rush 
of autumn leaves was the scamper of 
little elves—red, yellow and brown, 
wind driven and dancing in their 
glee; and the bending of the waving 
barley caused -by the flight of the 
Elf-king and his court across the 
fields. They danced with soundless 
feet, and their step was so light that 
the drops of dew they only trembled 
but did not break.” 

Finally, the Irish are a great race 
of jokers. With serious faces and 
twinkling eyes they will relate tall 
stories and with such earnestness 
that the stranger, fearful of being 
considered rude, politely gives the 
impression of believing and then 
finds himself accepting the tale as 
true. 

In any event, you’d be wise to look 
for the Little People on your visit 
to Ireland. Believing is seeing! 4 


Ireland’s Most Fabulous Folk Are Something to See—If You Can! 
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H IN THE ROCKIES of North- 


eastern Colorado, the Perry-Mans- 
field Camp, oldest of the summer 
dance and theatre camps in the U.S. 
and already famous as a_ proving 
ground for the great choreographers 
of the country and as a preparatory 
school for some of the leading young 
stars of Broadway, goes into its 39th 
season in the summer of 1952 with 
extended plans. 

For the traveler to Colorado and 
for the local populace in near-by 
Steamboat Springs, the Perry-Mans- 
field campers will again this year 
provide the dance and drama _per- 


formances which have annually at- 


tracted a host of visitors from all 
over the country. The climax of the 
events open to the public is again the 


giant Square Dance Festival in the 


streets of Steamboat Springs, which 
brings competing teams from the en- 
tire West. This year’s Festival, the 
third such annual event, takes place 


all day and well into the night of 
Saturday, August 9. 


Many drama and dance produc- 
tions will be scheduled during the 
coming season, but those already an- 


_ nounced include a performance by 


the camp’s Dance Company, headed 
by Harriette Anne Gray, on August 
23; a new play by the Professional 
Drama Group on August 23 (pos- 
sibly a new one by Christopher Fry) ; 
and a Dance and Drama Symposium 
from August 23 through August 25, 

Under the direction of Charlotte 


' Perry and Portia Mansfield, who 


founded the camp in 1914, the 1952 
season, which opens July 3 and closes 
August 27, offers a balanced study- 
program of dance, theatre, art and 


music, together with Camp Leader- 


ship courses, Horsemanship (both 


— 


Eastern and Western styles), Horse 
Show management and pack trips. 
Integrated into the study courses are 
such recreational activities as fenc- 
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Steamboat Springs 


ing, tennis, swimming and water bal- 
lets, handcrafts and photography. 
The program—probably the broadest 
offered anywhere in the country— 
offers college credits through Col- 
orado College and New York Univer- 
sity. Graduate credits, even, may be 
arranged through New York Univer- 
sity. 

As a result of the years of good 
neighboring the directors are now re- 
garded as old settlers, and the people 
of the region come in droves to the 
square dance festivals and the very 
special theatrical and dance produc- 
tions of the camp and play host to 
the cavalcades of young horsewomen 
who go on long treks as part of the 
camp activities. These trips have reg- 
ularly included visits to reservations 
to study the Indian dances. 


With 
eager dancers use tennis court in rehearsal 
at Steamboat Springs theatre camp session. 


regular stages in buildings filled, 


Africa @. yo OO tie, 


AT SEA Aboard the 
luxurious African 
Endeavor or African 
Enterprise from New 
York to Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth and 
Durban... delight- 
ful outside state- 
rooms, comfort- 
able lounges, air- 
conditioned dining 
rooms... superb cuisine, 
interesting people, 
plenty of deck fun, 
outdoor swimming 
pools! 


Also to South as well as 
East and West Africa 

... modern, express cargo 
vessels with superior ac- 
commodations for a limited 
number of passengers. 


‘(ie 


jjps OFC, = Parrent Lines 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-7460 


“Happy $ 


ON LAND Wondrous beauty and 


strange contrasts... each day brings 


a new adventure. Explore the rolling 
veldt, 
era in fabulous Kruger National Park 


“shoot” wild animals with a cam- 


. but wherever you go you are never 
far from the fine beaches, the good 
hotels, all the comforts and con- 
veniences of cosmopolitan cities 
like Capetown, Durban, Johan- 
nesburg. Land at the port you 
prefer and enjoy your own pre- 
arranged safari. Or take our 56- 
day cruise, everything arranged for 
. your comfort from your departure 
to return to New York. Get all the 
exciting information from your 
Travel Agent or from our Mr, 
Walter McCormick. 


26 Beaver Street 
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Caribbean 
festinal 


rom AucusT first through tenth, and crafts from such diverse cultures 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, will present as those of Curacao and the Windward 
the First Annual Caribbean Festival Islands will be on display. Street danc- 
with probably twelve countries being ing and fireworks are scheduled along 
represented. The music, dances, arts with more formal theatre performances. 


Antigua’s Steel 
Band miraculously 
produces music 
from oil drums, 
steel containers 
and garbage cans. 


Dance groups from Martinique, 
in rich silks and festooned 
with hand-wrought gold 
jewelry, perform the beguine. 


This Haitian Chant 
Group uses drums 
and bamboo instru- 
ments to create 
native rhythms. 


Percy Borde’s Trinidad dancers, 
one of the Caribbean’s top dance 
groups, will appear at the festival. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist the good roads, safety first, city beau- 
tiful, and all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order 
to secure the cause of international peace 
and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark; 
Firms: American Express Co., Belgian Tourist Com- 
mission, French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America. 


Planning 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Peat eMgI eA ATID CO 21. 5.00. csc c ce ebedsiciescce's 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 
exeewallsbens oe". lei eo. we es in my party. I plan to 
bea Veyes get tee ci sckey cs) s BAUR ETHtT:  . Seat: 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 
NamieWe steer 2s crt. fess: Membership #....... 


‘Send information to: 


AGERE) a Dens heato atc pS Saas 


Ralmtier ites da dae LOnews sss? Stalewie cats ee 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


IN AIG Socere oo ven eRe to eames Soros eke rs 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
(please print) 

Gitye Nima aoe ee Sae LAL er recta 

Gift Membership 


IN GTN OF sw creqittec de aire cu siete ieee ML a seictaiamerrerst sicko: rion oem trees 
NAAT ESS 55 Ae as arten ar sites seel aie ae Soadace Ghoti aiavals wicks MPvinasto mieueeiats 
Gift Name of nominating member ...... 

Membership ystaecepasreckaieat, one toca oe tcrbore eral reels 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ............. 
year, including year’s subscrip- ........-+.+.+-++-00-- 


tion to TRAVEL. Membership # ....... 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill 
you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


a trip? 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


I am planning a trip from................4- 
ALOT st ec seameb ier ener teens and would like a routing 
TAC skccayetes ance te ION at hack Spe ones one EES ; 
I am planning to leave..................- : 
INET Corr cnis rericrecigh HES Oars DENS OMI Coe 
MemibenslipriNotarss =o totter noe tie tore tiacaetn, os , 
PALO CS Siegen ee iiss for sichatits ol oho Sp ietat Mine tel lotov nie 

(ON 28 Gan, oe nah arate ne ain 

Zone Dhaba crate eicyercip a < aterece as 


Clips for Couring 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


ne He DRIVING AFFORDS a lot of pleasures— 
and a few problems as well. Fortunately, the 
most common complaints of the touring season 
have easy cures. 

1. Bugs in the radiator: Place your hose under 
the hood and squirt water outward through the 
radiator apertures. 

2. Upholstery fading: Vent-shades over the side 
windows cut down the direct rays of the sun. 

3. Boiling radiator: Preventive medicine advised 
here. Have the radiator flushed and cooling system 
conditioner added, And have the fan belt checked 
for proper tension—before any prolonged trip. 

4. Breathing dust: Keep car floor mats well 
brushed, for dust on the floor is usually the culprit. 
It’s circulated to your nostrils by the air vents. 

5. Hot seat: Special wicker back-rests allow air to 
circulate behind the driver or passenger, help make 
the whole body feel cooler. 

6. Accumulated dirt on the engine: Caused by 
excessive dirt-road driving. A steam-cleaning in any 
laundry is the most effective remedy. 

7. Assorted wildlife on bumpers, windshield, etc: 
Such’ accidents can be avoided by blowing your 
horn to warn the animals during daytime driving, 
or by blinking your lights at night. Most animals 
are blinded by a steady beam and so won’t get out 
of your way. 

During the summer, snakes like to lie on the 
road as it holds the heat. If one should become en- 
tangled with your car, remove it carefully even 
though it’s obviously dead. Seems that dead snakes 
have a reflex action that causes them to coil for 
some time afterward when handled. 


\ 


“Some of the natives are too proud to dive for coins.” 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


By Ted Shane 


Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 50 


ACROSS 


Completes a zig 

Famed for volcanic and In- 
grid-Roberto eruptions 
Roughly, modern Mesopota- 
mia 

Sonja and Heinrich 

Said, Sudan, au Prince, du 
salut or liquid rubies 

Early Petrillo type, fiddled 
without a Union card, burned 
everybody up 

High points between Tierra 
del Fuego and Venezuela 

This is just no good 
Spanish haybags 

Decided accent 

Hawaiian greeter 

Nice Cruz 

Source of Balm of Gilead 
Sensible ones drop in around 
mealtime 

Site of Ohio Northern U. 
You may shed a McTear for 
this Travel-worn editor 

The even more Forbidden City 
(you can’t even ----- ! 

Joe Louis victim; kind of 
Scotia 

No. 1 on the best smeller list 
(yl.) 

Jimmy, the pantomimist 

Eta Bitta Pi; Rho, Rho, Rho; 
I Psi Pha U 

Powers of discrimination 
Divine place to sleep Sunday 
a.m. 

They’re terribly offensive, but 
good for a ride up the river 
What available space on the 
new S.S. United States is for 
July 

Groups of nice cleancutthroat 
Americans 

El ---- 

Buster, the wave-beater 

This has close set teeth, and 
runs across le Dome of Paris 
(2 wds.) 

Divine beanie, makes you 
look an angel, dear! 

Not traveling will drive you 
to this 

Where the boss holds his sec- 
retary in highest esteem 
Hué’s the capital, Tournae 
chief port 

Top-blowy 

The well-mannered Miss Quette 
Old Jebel-al-narik, Pillar of 
Hercules 

Famed for its world hops 
(should be a wart tax on it) 


awh 
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DOWN 


Think in  French-American 
(has a metallic sound) 
Length times width 

Custom cut clothes 

What drinking Scandinavians 
earry to Newcastle, i.e. hic, 
hic, hoorays! 

Lahore’s famed Gardens 
where I loved those Pale 
Hands 

Upstairs baritone like Mario 
Lanza 

Gives the old heave-ho 

What a trip to Reno will make 
two 

What children make and of- 
ficers eat in 

Takes a trip thru the inner 
part of Man with machete 
and hacksaw 

No net return 

Bright pupil 

Complimentary exchange 
Metal, settles in sedentary 
pants— 

—and device for removing it 
Heavy grips for the stationary- 
minded 

Alberta’s Dream Town 

What you'll just do to Venice 
French traitor, WW IL 
Entrance fees to foreign lands 
It’s a Belgian Congo giraffe 
deer! 

Small-sized hot rod, on the 
beam 

July cap for Kanchinjanga 
Ballot-holes Ike hopes to be 
filled with 

Oneway ticket for world tour 
of Hades (2 wds.) 

“Sorry, [m a ------ here 
myself !”’ 

Name dropper 

Best thing to take on a cruise 
The Spain of yesterday 

Ship about to leave for Mars 
Columbus’ spaceship 

Hot ---! 

Bing-bonged! 

Turkish troop parade 

Italian road rabbit and mech- 
anized super scooter 
Canadians see this at the far 
end of their biggest Tour 
Kind of physics taken at Har- 
vard 

Hottentot’s evening gown (has 
that off-the-shoulder look) 
United Russian Liars (abb.) 


CLASSIC DESIGN 


HE UNITED STATES, a relative newcomer to civili- 

zation, is going to have a share in the world’s 
heritage of ancient western culture through a Mar- 
shall Plan project to reconstruct ruins in Greece. 

In the name of both history and promotion of 
self-help, the U.S. Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has sponsored the work of a team of archaelo- 
gists, engineers and artists to rescue remnants of the 
glory that was Greece before they fall into irretriev- 
able decay. 

Fifteen major repair sites on the mainland and 
islands of Greece are included in the program. A 
combination of weather and neglect during the 
1939-1949 period of Nazi occupation and civil strife 
threatened Greece with the loss of her greatest 
tourist attraction and, therefore, the loss of her 
major bulwark against foreign exchange deficits. 

The names of most of these projects recall the 
lore of mythology, the Homeric epics and some of 
the most intriguing personalities in ancient history. 
For example, King Agamemnon and his faithless 
Queen, Clytemnestra, are believed to be buried in 
the “bee-hive” tombs at Mycenae. On the brink of a 
cave-in before the team of experts began work, the 
sixteenth-century B.C. fortress castles and domed 
network of tombs are again a presentable repre- 
sentation of a complex pre-Hellenic age. 


Columns at Corinth 


Famed for the beauty and artful use of geometri- 
cal principles, the classic columns at Corinth have 
also been bolstered. Seven monolithic pillars, al- 
most 25 feet high, constitute this ruin which is all 
that remains of a sixth-century B.C. temple of 
Apollo. 

The tragedy of Medea is enmeshed in the excava- 
tions of Minos’ castle on Crete. Artists were em- 
ployed with U.S. funds to retouch the murals. Work- 
men have steadied the open courts and colonnaded 
halls of the castle which was several stories high, 
has paved floors, tinted parchment windows, bath 
rooms and a drainage system. 

Apollo’s legendary birthplace, Delos; museums 
where precious relics were threatened with destruc- 
tion from leaking roofs and weak walls; the amphi- 
theater of Epidaurus—once called the most beauti- 
ful in all Greece; Christian shrines in Corinth where 
Paul preached; and catacombs on the island of Milo 
are a few more areas where reconstruction is being 
applied. 
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Pillars of Doric Temple to Apollo at Corinth are being strengthened. 


HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 


by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you need much less 
money if you retire to the country, and now a new 
book shows over and over again how to make the 
money you do need, whether you retire with or 
without a lot of money in the bank. 


Fred Tyler’s HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY is “virtually a blue print for the retired man 
or woman wanting to make their own way,” says the 
Chicago Daily News in its column “The Golden Years.” 


With this book, you learn: 
—how to make the most income from tourist cabins and a trailer camp 
(including where to locate for the most business at highest rentals) ; 


—what to do to earn $3000 a year from a week end roadstand (even if 
you never raise a green thing) ; 


—how 500 chickens will bring you a fine living on your own bit of land. 
—the best way known to learn which business to start. 
—the only sure way to get a good buy in a business put up for sale. 


—how a $2500 investment in a part-time business will bring you all the 
income a retired family may need in the country. 


—the dozens and dozens of other dignified, easy to start part-time en- 
terprises that pay well in the country (from renting out equipment 
for week end farming to operating a hobby shop). 


Read this 100,000 word book now. Check off the ways you’d 
like to earn a small income in the country. See how 
easily they make retirement possible for you—now. 
Despite its big size, HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY costs only $1. Money back, of course, if not 
satisfied. 


For your copy, simply send this ad with your name and 
address and $1 bill to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 17B 
ee AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW 
YORK. 
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ON BOARD THE S.S. NAS- 
| SAU, THE BACHELOR 
CLUB’S CINDERELLA 
CRUISE: 


By Edwin Bruce Watson 


IZOD OF LONDON’S bold print eas 
inside-or-out cruise shirt. ‘ 


Sponsored by the BACHELOR CLUBS OF AMERICA. 
The FUGAZY TRAVEL BUREAU booked one of the 
most exciting NASSAU cruises to date. Shown 

are some of the passenger-models in the on-board 
travel fashion show. 


hae, co 
Ne ors 


CEIL CHAPMAN’S 


cool as a breeze ik NGccan 

i cocktail dress... Yacht 
Club, 
i Sheer beauty by Jane 
i DAVID CRYSTAL, topped i Henderson, 
by ELEANOR FLOURNOY British 

hat trimmed with lace actress, 

d SHALIMAR gl eI wears 
an a gloves ne 

; MAKER'S 

knee 

length 

boaters. 


CAPTAIN F. PERILLIE of the S.S. Nassau with two of the lovely 
passenger-models. On the left: Evan Picone shorts and a SMARTEE 
knitted blouse. On the right: On-deck coolness by DAVID CRYSTAL. 
Hats are by MR. JOHN. 


FARM VACATIONS 


ITY FOLKS can now have a real vacation down 
C on the farm. 

A new holiday program makes possible a country 
vacation that’s all play and no work. You sleep in 
the farmer’s extra bedroom, eat all you want of his 
wife’s country cooking, spend your days at the old 
swimming hole or just sitting on the front porch 
watching the cows graze in the meadow on the hill- 
side. All this averages $30.00 to $35.00 a week for 
adults, less for children. 

City-weary, apartment-bound families are find- 
ing farm visits a rich and rewarding contrast. They 
breathe fresh country air, relax under a big shade 
tree, eat meals that are home-grown all the way. 
And many city youngsters discover for the first 
time that neither butter nor milk originates in 
containers, 

For young fry, a farm vacation is a delightful 
educational experience. Many have never seen farm 
animals before, and spend endless hours just 
watching the chickens (or chasing them), making 
friends with a duck, or “helping” the farmer bring 
in his cows from pasture. And back in the farm- 
house there’s usually a full cookie jar to be found. 755 

There are country feirs to go to, and square Gest imped cy sets Users Wi ret a 
dances, church socials, family picnics and rural auc- 
tions. Within easy driving distance of almost every 
farm are summer theaters, movies, a golf course, 
tennis courts, trout streams, lakes, beaches, and, of 
course, an old swimming hole. Most of the farm 
hosts will volunteer to drive their automobile-less 
guests around, and will baby sit. 

Not the least of the advantages of a farm vaca- 
tion is the opportunity for city people to meet the 
families of rural America. 

It works that way for the farmers, too. A farm 
wife wrote after her first “guest summer,” that 
“even though farmers are hard pressed (with 
work) ‘they still are lonely people. Let no one fool 
you about that. Most see little else besides their 
own family faces day after day. With our city 
guests we never knew loneliness last summer.” 

Where are these farmers who welcome city peo- Whether milking the cow, above, or helping churn butter, 

: below, urbanites find brief stay down on a farm richly satisfying. 
ple for weekend or longer summer holidays? More 
than 100 selected farms for vacationers in the East 
and Midwest and as far south as Virginia are listed 
in a booklet, available for ten cents, published by 
Farm Vacations and Holidays, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Not only are the rates for staying on a carefully 
inspected farm (with inside plumbing) easy on the 
city pocketbook, but a farm vacation requires no 
elaborate resort wardrobe. Just pack blue jeans! 


Fishing at creek near farm is an 
unaccustomed thrill for couple from city. 
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Fac On Beach: 
DETROIT 


By Evelyn G. Vernier 


Gy UN -KisSED WHITE SAND beaches, the deep clear 
water of Lake St. Clair, ultra modern architec- 
ture, gayly striped umbrellas, bathing beauties, 
handsome lifeguards and the most up-to-date fa- 
cilities for enjoying every golden summer moment 
make Michigan’s St. Clair Metropolitan Beach one 
of the foremost attractions of a state that is famous 
for its scenic beauties, summer and winter sports. 

Newly-opened, it is located approximately 22 
miles from Detroit’s City Hall, and is the world’s 
largest controlled fresh-water beach, capable of 
accommodating up to 60,000 people a day. 

Lake St. Clair, crystal clear, heavily trafficked by 
freighters and pleasure boats, is one of this coun- 
try’s largest lakes and this new 550-acre beach is 
destined to be one of this country’s great summer 
attractions. 

The St. Clair Metropolitan Beach was formerly 
a desolate marshland, but has now been converted 
into a summer playground. For nearly three years, 
hydraulic dredges pumped fill dirt from the bottom 
of Lake St. Clair to raise the entire area. 

Six thousand lockers are available for storing 
clothes and valuables and 192 individual dressing 


ARE YOU SAYING “I CAN'T 
AFFORD TO RETIRE” ? 


You can retire 
young enough fo enjoy it 


—if you know where it costs less to live and where you can earn an extra 
income from a part-time job or small business. 

One of the best things about ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small Income”’ is that 
it selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the U. S. 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and you can add to your income through a part- 
time or seasonal job or from a small business. 

With this book, you learn: 

—where you can go fishing, hunting, boating, and swimming practically 

from your front door; a 
—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even where you’can buy 

a farm for only $2,500); 

—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from the world, yet close 
to neighbors; - 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living as you want to. 

Where to retire on a small income in Florida, California, Hawaii, etc. 

The book covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New 
England south to Florida, west to California, and north to the Pacific North- 
west. It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling 
around the country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America 
to explore. Yet ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small Income” costs only $1. ‘‘Should 
be one of the season’s most popular books,’’ says Pathfinder Magazine. 

No matter what you are doing today, prepare now to retire while still young 
enough to enjoy it. Simply tear out ad, print name & address, and mail 
with check, money order or $1 bill (we guarantee its safe arrival). Money 
back, of course, if you’re not satisfied with book. So write today to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 17 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN, NEW YORK. 


; 
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The food bar on this terrace can serve over 
10,000 visitors to St. Clair Metropolitan Beach per day. 


rooms are provided at low rental fees. Showers, 
clean rest rooms, first-aid stations, wheel chairs for 
the comfort of those who are unable to walk, beach 
shops, a comfort room for mothers where they can 
warm bottles and change diapers, are but a few of 
the facilities. 

Cafeteria and food bar service is also available, 
and you can eat on a broad terrace overlooking the 
blue water, where chairs and beach umbrellas are 
provided for cafe customers. 


Tepee for Toddlers 


Swimming instruction can be had for the small 
fry, and a supervised playground has a nurse in at- 
tendance for those children who are old enough to 
be left by their parents. As a gift to the new beach 
to commemorate Detroit’s 1951 celebration of its 
250th anniversary, a 17-foot Indian tepee has been 
erected for the enjoyment of the children. It has 
been decorated with authentic Indian symbols, for 
the beach is located upon the ground once known 
as Huron Point—a spot frequented by Michigan’s 
first settlers. 

Diving boards, ping-pong, shuffle-board, archery 
and other sports attract enthusiasts. Plans are un- 
der way for a huge, modern boat well on the bay 
formed by the Black River and Lake St. Clair. 

Buses run frequent and inexpensive service to 
the beach from a downtown Detroit terminal. The 
small town of Mount Clemens, about five miles 
away, also connects the beach with frequent bus 
service. Many small hotels and tourist homes offer 
good accommodations for vacationers as Mount 
Clemens is a mineral bath center. 

Comfortable trailer parks and motels are numer- 
ous within a five-mile radius of the new beach. The 
St. Clair Metropolitan Beach can be reached easily 
over several direct routes. Scenic M-29 that closely 
follows the lake, and U.S. 25 have direct cut-offs to 
the beach. Parking facilities at the beach are ample. 


TRAVEL 


By Richard Kent 


I F YOU DECIDE TO DO a little one-man campaigning 
yourself in Chicago—Convention City, and see 
the sights outlined by the article beginning on page 
twelve of this issue, you might want a little added 
restaurant information so you can keep going at a 
steady, well-fed pace. 

From meat to fruit, Chicago is a food mart. Beef, 
pork and lamb move into its stockyards on the hoof 
and come out ready for some quick magic with pot 
and pan. It gets the freshest and finest in vege- 
tables and fruit. Result: Chicagoans are food con- 
scious. They like good hearty eating—two-inch 
steaks, fork-tender chops, rich, delicious desserts. 


Bavarian Accent 


Take Eitel’s Old Heidelberg, a restaurant which, 
as the name would indicate, has a distinct Bavarian 
accent. Of course, you can also get American food 
there—corn on the cob, broiled Arkansas chicken, 
roast prime ribs of native beef. But why take those 
when the menu intrigues your appetite with such 
dishes as Wiener Backhuhn; Eitel Sauerbraten; 
Goose liver in aspic; Herring salad, or Old Heidel- 
berg Apple Pancake, a delicious concoction of eggs, 
flour, cream and fresh fruit? 

The restaurant is located at Randolph and State 
Streets in the heart of Chicago’s shopping and 
theatre district. 

Top price for a Heidelberg specialty is only 
$3.00. That’s for Weiner Backhuhn (fried whole 
squab chicken with watercress and potato salad). 
Smoked or fresh Thueringer sausages, with sauer- 
kraut and boiled potato is $1.50 and truly delicious. 

Filet mignon so tender you hardly need a knife is 
at the top of the American style menu at $4.75. 
However, dining Bavarian style, a la carte can be 
done for under that amount. 

You can leave the Old Heidelberg with the happy 
thought that some of its famed dishes can be dupli- 
cated in any home kitchen. Begin, for example, 
with onion soup au gratin. Then grilled Breslauer 
steak (fresh ground pork and veal, skillfully sea- 
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soned and grilled to a brown and delicious turn) 
sauce Bordelaise, baked Idaho potato (and don’t 
spare the butter), fresh stringless beans dressed 
with sweet butter, salt and freshly ground pepper. 
For dessert with black coffee, the one and only 
Old Heidelberg Apple Pancake. 

The pancake is served with a compote of stewed 
fruit. It is different, delicious and a dessert spe- 
cialty if ever there was one. Satisfying enough to 
be a luncheon by itself with only plenty of good 
coffee to round out. This is the way to make it for 
four gratified diners. 


Old Heidelberg Apple Pancake 


Ingredients (To serve four) 
One cup of flour 
One and one half cups of light cream 
Eight eggs + 
A good pinch of salt 
Two good sized, finely flavored apples 
Sweet butter. 

To make: Mix flour and cream gradually until 
smooth. Add salt. Beat the eggs and gently fold 
into batter. Peel and core apples, dice finely, then 
sauté in butter in a large skillet. Divide apples and 
batter separately into four portions—one for each 
pancake. Put sautéed apples sufficient for one pan- 
cake into hot well-buttered skillet. Add 14 of the 
batter. When pancake is brown on the bottom, flip 
over and bake in oven—(300° F.) about four to 
six minutes. Sprinkle with granulated sugar, and, 
if desired, with cinnamon. Serve at once with 
stewed fruit or berries, rich and cold in their own 
heavy syrup. 


WHERE TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


Your income depends not only upon your ability, 


but also upon where you live 


Where there’s little competition, and a great deal of purchasing power, you 
can get a better paying job, you can start a small business which will grow 
fast, and you will make more money. 

Norman D. Ford, founder of the world famous Globe Trotters Club, has 
explored the U.S., Alaska, and Hawaii to discover where you can find oppor- 
tunity today. In his new book, he tells you: 

—where to open a dude ranch, tourist cabins, a swimming pool, a trout breed- 
ing pond, and a hundred other specific businesses; 

—where jobs are plentiful—and pay more—to office workers, mechanics, pro- 
fessional people, etc. Where a doctor, dentist, or lawyer can best establish 
a practice. Where you can get the kind of job you like, at the highest 
pay in the country for that kind of work. 

—even where you can pioneer today, where you can still homestead or buy 
newly opened reclamation lands; even what to do, sell or raise in Alaska, 
that land where everything brings so much more profit. 

Norman Ford knows the U.S. and its possessions like few other men. His 

famous ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small Income’’ has shown half a million 

people where to get more out of life. His new book, ‘‘Where to Find Oppor- 
tunity Today,’’ can help you if: 

—you are about to leave the armed forces, school, or college; 

—you don’t think you’re getting ahead as fast as you should; 

—you’d like to live near mountains, shore, forests, or river; in California, 
Florida, Hawaii, Alaska, etc.; 

—you want to make more money. 

Price, only $1—only a fraction of what you’d spend if you tried to get as 

much information by traveling around the country yourself. Money back, if 

not satisfied. 

Tear out ad, print name & address, & mail today with $1 _to HARIAN 

PUBLICATIONS, 174A THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN, NEW YORK, 
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By David Stephens 


I YOU MUST COME to Paris— and everybody must 
—come in July. Not only does July contain the 
Fourteenth, but it is likely to contain the best 
weather of the year, and the Paris Powers, discern- 
ing these two facts, are offering more and more in 
this month to amuse and bemuse the spectators. It 
has gradually become the climax of the Paris sea- 
son—the grand finale before the curtain falls the 
first of August and everyone takes off for the moun- 
taintop or the seashore. 

This year, the Fourteenth falls on Monday, 
which means the celebrating will begin Friday 
night, and everyone is hoping that the rain which 
marred last year’s three-day féte will be thoughtful 
enough to go elsewhere this year because this cele- 
bration, like most in France, is largely an outdoor 
affair. Streets are roped off; surrounding cafes up 
their prices; every musician in town is working; 
everybody dances, with the nearest friend or the 
nearest stranger. 


Races, Golf Meets 


For the sportive, there are horse races and an 
international golf tournament. Every public build- 
ing and every fountain in town will be lighted, an 
art at which the French excel. There will be at 
least two parades, one by the government starring 
the magnificent mounted Garde Republicaine and 
one by the Communists undoubtedly starring large 
poster pictures of Stalin, Thorez and “Les Ameri- 
cains en Amerique” signs. The climax will be the 
fireworks on the point of Ile de la Cité, an amazing 
spectacle best seen from the bridges facing the is- 
land. All this will take place rain or shine, but 
there’s no doubt but that Paris will be gayer if the 
sun cooperates. 

The Palais de Chaillot, Paris’ best theatre, will 
have a full run in July by grace of Les Nuits Musi- 
cales de Paris, which is sponsored by Le Comité 
Officiel des Fétes de Paris, which seems to have 
really gotten on the ball the year following the 
city’s 2,000th anniversary. Every Thursday the bal- 
let will be on stage while other soirées will go to 
Wagner, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Rameau, and, indi- 
cating Paris’ habitual preference in music, three 
nights for Monsieur Beethoven. 

As usual in July, the fountains at Versailles will 
be turned on the first three Sundays instead of the 


first and third Sundays of other summer months, 
and, as we have mentioned before, this is a sight 
not to be missed..The show starts at 4:30, but it’s 
worthwhile to be there ahead of time to watch the 
actors in the drama—those all-important turners- 
of-handles who make the fountains “play.” 

The first Sunday of each month, an outdoor bal- 
let is given at the Basin of Neptune at Versailles. 
This is considered one of France’s finest offerings, 
but it, too, goes on rain or fair so it is wise not to 
buy a ticket too far in advance unless you are 
addicted to watching ballet in the rain. 

Nor will the provinces be without entertainment 
during the month. The country’s greatest sporting 
event, La Tour de France, will wind up its 25 days 
of madcap cycling over the French countryside, 
from Brest to Paris by a very devious route, on 
July 19. During this time, little else is to be heard 
over the radio or seen in the newsreels. Small 
French lads, and old ones, too, take cycling as seri- 
ously as their American counterparts do football. 


Dramas, Art Shows 


A rash of ancient drama festivals is breaking 
out all over France as well as art shows paying 
homage to Leonardo da Vinci. Nimes is giving its 
annual festival of music, dance and theatre and un- 
doubtedly will offer its usual brand of French bull- 
fighting for those who take to that art form. The 
best music in the land, symphonic and operatic, 
will probably be heard at Aix-en-Provence at its 
annual international festival, which will run from 
July 11 until the end of the month. The National 
Theatre, directed by Jean Vilar and more or less 
starring Gerard Philipe, will go to Avignon for ten 
days to present Corneille’s Sertorius and Von 
Kleist’s Prince of Hombourg at the Palace of the 
Popes for the town’s sixth annual drama festival. 

Paris’ big artistic binge of May—Masterpieces of 
the Twentieth Century—turned out to be a huge 
success every way except financially, as was ex- 
pected. Gathering such a startling array of talent 
from all over the Western World forced its organ- 
izers into numerous eleventh-hour changes, leaving 
our May reportage somewhat inaccurate. The final 
program was confined to music, literary confer- 
ences and an art show; the production of Faulk- 
ner’s Requiem for a Nun was canceled. 
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river roads 
to adventure 


URING THE SUMMER months, a unique industry plies its trade on the San 
Juan and Colorado Rivers. An enterprise known as the Mexican Hat Expe- 
| ditions takes travelers on “the grand tour’, water-wise, of the Southwest. Expert 
boatmen handle the scientifically built river boats as they traverse country that 
is practically inaccessible by overland methods. There is a guide for every two 
_ passengers which is a great comfort over some of the more rugged terrain. The 
_ river trips are strictly out-of-doors at all times but warm, comfortable sleeping 
bags and fine food put you at ease externally and internally. ' The expedition shoves off for a trip — 
There are three distinct trips available; all three exciting and rewarding dows. the rapids) of then Juda River 
experiences. The San Juan River trips starts at Medicine Hat, Utah, and ends 
seven days later at Lee’s Ferry, Arizona, after a week of camping and navigating 
£ Passengers and boatmen prepare to 
the river. The natural wonders of “chow down’ on the floor of Glen Canyon. 
- Grand Gulch, Slick Horn Gulch, Red- 

bud Canyon, Music Temple, Hidden 

Passage, Labyrinth Canyon and Rain- 
. bow Bridge are on view along the 
San Juan and the Colorado, which it 
joins. 

The second trip down the Colorado 
from Lee’s Ferry to Lake Mead is 
high nautical adventure with 230 
rapids encountered along the way. 
The trip takes three weeks, knifing 
through Grand Canyon with scenery 
on a grandiose scale. 

The third trip from Hite, Utah, to 
Lee’s Ferry is a leisurely week-long 
tour along the mild Colorado. Per- 
sonal equipment should be kept at a 
minimum and should be as utilitarian 
as possible. 


Near-perpendicular rock formations rise spectacularly on both sides of the San Juan, dwarfing river travelers far below. 
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By Will Lane 


If You're Away From Home Without Your Trusty Tripod, 


| eee AGREE that a tripod is a 
wonderful aid toward better, 
sharper, more carefully composed 
pictures, 

“But what if you have no tripod?” 
readers of the May Vagabond Cam- 
era have asked. “What if it’s incon- 
venient to carry?” 

Well, there is a substitute for a 
good, steady tripod, and that is—a 
good, steady cameraman. Or camera- 
woman, as you will note from the 
illustrations on these two pages. 

The simplest substitute for a tri- 
pod, as shown in Figure 1, is good 
old terra-firma. A reflex type of cam- 
era may be placed directly on the 
ground without impairing your abil- 
ity to view the image. Placing the 
camera firmly on one knee also stead- 
ies it. This is fine for a worm’s-eye 
view. 

For a bird’s eye view, raise the 
camera as high as possible, swinging 
it overhead as in Figure 2. This posi- 
tion is useful’ when shooting a pa- 
rade or when it is necessary to clear 
the heads of people in front of you. 
The neck strap is held taut. Practice 
a few minutes a day focusing and 
leveling the horizon. Use a fairly 
rapid shutter speed, about 1/100 
second, as the overhead camera is 
difficult to hold steady. It’s good for 
candid shooting, too—whether film- 
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Use These Simple Methods——For Precision Results 


ing your friends or remote, primitive 
natives. Because your attention is di- 
rected upward, into the camera, 
people get the idea you are shooting 
birds in the sky or other remote sub- 
jects. 

The taut neck strap is essential 
also when holding the camera in the 
normal, chest-high position. Adjust 
the length of the strap fairly short. 
With a bend of the head, then, you 
look right into the viewfinder for 
focusing and composing the picture. 

Figure 3 shows how to take ad- 
vantage of an overhead doorway, 
fence or other support. The camera is 
held firmly with one hand while fo- 
cusing with the other. Takes a little 
practice, but it’s worth it. 

A movie camera, held this way, 
provides a means of filming reverse 
action. The upside-down camera can 
show a diver, for example, emerging 
from a swimming pool and flying 
backwards through the air to the tip 
of a diving board. All that is neces- 
sary is to have the camera upside 
down. After the film is processed, 
the shot is reversed end for end, and 
then spliced into the sequence where 
you want the trick reverse-action to 
appear. 

A doorway, fence or table makes 
a fine camera support for any cam- 
era, but these things seldom are 


where you want them, and the pho- 
tographer is thrown back on his own 
resources. 

With a roll-film type camera, as in 
Figure 4, or with any eye-level type, 
the secret of steadiness is to hold the 
elbows snugly against the chest. Grip 
the camera firmly with both hands. 
Practice without film until you find 
a comfortable and satisfactory way 
to hold the camera. Lean back against 
a tree, fence, house or other support. 
if one is handy. . 

Figure 5 shows another good tri- 
pod substitute—an armchair. Pic- 
ture-taking is an easy-going affair— 
luxurious almost—when you can 
work like this. The two elbows fur- 
nish good camera support also when 
placed on a table, window sill or 
fence. 

Another helpful aid is the chain- 
tripod. Not a tripod, really, it’s just 
a length of chain with a screw at one 
end to fit into the camera. With one 
foot on the end of the chain, the cam-— 
era is pulled taut and thus steadied. 
A piece of sturdy cord may be im- 
provised for this purpose. It is easily 
carried in the pocket. See Figure 6. 

All this emphasis on steady— 
steady—steady—is not much-ado- 
about-nothing. Everyone has nega- 
tives which are almost wonderful 
pictures. They look fine as contact 
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prints but fall apart at the seams 
when enlarged or projected on a 
screen, if they are color shots. 

Don’t let camera-quaver spoil your 
prize-winning pictures. When press- 
ing the shutter, don’t punch or jab. 
Squeeze the shutter release s-l-o-w-l-y 
(like a rifle trigger). Hold the thumb 
below the camera while the fore- 
finger squeezes the release. 

Breathe deeply, exhale, and then 
shoot. Practice with an unloaded 
camera. Five minutes a day for one 
week will improve your picture-tak- 
ing technique 100 percent. Try it and 
see. 


Tips On Color Shooting 


Are your color slides overexposed ? 
Judging a camera club contest re- 
cently, I found that there was a 
great tendency toward overexposure. 
Many wonderful slides were a little 
pale or. washed-out. Rich textures 
were lost, in these cases, due to about 
1%-stop overexposure. That is, a scene 
calling for F/8 would be taken at 
about F'/6.3. 

This is a universal tendency, I 
have since found. There are two rea- 
sons for it. First, most camera shut- 
ters are not too accurate, and 1/50 
second is actually 1/40 or even, 1/30. 
in many cases. If a camera is stored 


with the shutter wound, the springs 


naturally weaken with time. 
The second reason is human frail- 


ty. Black-and-white photographers 


are used to exposing for the shadows 
—allowing enough time for the dark- 
est area. This is fine for black-and- 
white, but not for color. A good 
slide for projection must have ade- 
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quate overall density. In addition, 
the highlights should be relatively 
clear. 

The best way to achieve this is to 
base your exposure not on the dark- 
est area in the scene nor on the 
brightest highlight—but on the me- 
dium highlight. 

In a landscape, the medium high- 
light area might be in the sky or a 
fairly bright building. (The brightest 
area might be the white clouds.) 

In a closeup, the brightest high- 
light might be a white dress. Facial 
flesh tones might furnish the medium 
highlights on which to base expo- 
sure. 

A series of test shots can easily be 
made. Shoot one subject at three ex- 
posures. If it is a normal subject 
calling for 1/50 second, F/6.3, shoot 
also at F/8 and F/5.6. The three 
shots at 14-stop intervals should be 
projected on a screen where you can 
most easily decide which one is best 
and to be used as a guide for the 
future. 


Plasti-Tak Adhesive 


The newest substitute for the com- 
mon thumbtack is an adhesive called 
Plasti-Tak made by the Brooks Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. It looks like putty, 
yet can be used over and over again. 
It mounts photographs in albums and 
on walls. It holds enlarging paper on 
an easel. It fastens objects for copy- 
ing and for table-top setups. It holds 
Christmas and holiday decorations 
on walls, mirrors or windows. It 
sticks to paper, glass, wood, cloth or 
metal, yet can be removed easily and 
cleanly at any time. 
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TRAVEL 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for JUNE 


POOCOCOCOCSCCOOOCOOOCOOCOOOCOOOO 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25, awarding a second prize of 
$15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although any 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TraveL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 

Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


COOPCVOOCOOOOOCOOCOOOOCOOOCOOPOOOO 


Ancient Stallions 

f These bronze horses of St. Mark’s 
Secon Cathedral, Venice, were photographed 
by Ruth Block of Teaneck, N.J., with 
a Rolleiflex and Plus-X at 1/50, f: 8. 


On Guard 
B M/S Murray Bornstein, stationed in Heidelberg, 
ust Germany, caught this scene outside Buckingham Pal- 
ace with a Rolleiflex on Kodak Plus-X at 1/50, £:5.6. 


Point Lobos 
I; d Pacific seascape was taken by Pfc. 
L “Pr John Solovick, Monterey, Calif., 
with 4.5 Vaskar Lens, at 1/100, f:8. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


July; Dead Cities 
and Forgotten Tribes 


’ Caer COOPER IS one of the 
world’s foremost travel writers, 
and his articles have appeared in 
TRAVEL often, his most recent being 
Europe’s Inland Waterways in this 
issue. Now his latest book becomes 
the July selection of the Travel Book 
Club. 

Dead Cities and Forgotten Tribes 
dramatically pictures civilizations 
which have vanished or are largely 
unknown despite the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’s belief that it has probed into 
every aspect of global life. Yet vast 
areas such as the Amazon region, 
India, China and Australia contain 
untold numbers of people whom few 
outsiders have ever encountered. And 
mystery is still engendered by impres- 
sive ruins, from famed Angkor Wat 
in Cambodia to the lesser known 
“skyscraper cities” in South Arabia. 

Not all obscure points are in re- 
mote lands, however. As Mr. Cooper 
reports, “One of the most mysterious 
places in all Canada is the remote, 
little-known valley of the Nahanni 
River . . . where for nearly half a 
century men have been risking their 
lives in a vain search for a lost gold 
mine . . . all sorts of strange stories 
and legends have circulated: about the 
valley and the primitive Indian tribes- 
men who live there.” 


Among forgotten people Gordon Cooper 
describes are Jivaro Indians, also 
spotlighted in February, 1952, Travel. 


Whether elaborating on Canadian 
points—there are others—or writing 
of Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, oldest city in 
the new world, or describing the web- 
footed Batwa of Northern Rhodesia, 
Mr. Cooper has produced a book of 
exciting interest and compelling at- 
tention. Every intelligent traveler 
will be captivated by this superb ac- 
count of dead cities and forgotten 
tribes. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


NEW AND NOTABLE 


This Is America—My Coun- 
try edited by Donald H. Shee- 
han. 2 vols: 500, 1,104 pages. 
Wm. H. Wise. A point-by-point 
history of the U.S. with edi- 
torial exposition prefacing first- 
hand accounts of discovery, 
explorations, deeds, in the ac- 
tual words of the men who 
made America, from Columbus 
to FDR, by astute culling from 
letters, books, reports, etc. A 
monumental and valuable work 
for reading, reference and en- 
richment of your domestic 
travels. Profusely illustrated in 
black and white and color. 


Summer Vacations U.S.A. 
edited by Joseph Prendergast. 
80 pages. $1.00. Rand-McNally. 
Suggestions for where to go, 
what to do. Paper-backed, mag- 
azine format. 


Last Voyage by Ann Davison. 
310 pages. $4.00. William 
Sloane. An exciting account of 
seafaring by a married couple, 
and its tragic but unforgettable 
end. 


Cape Horn to the Pacific by 
Raymond Rydell. 213 pages. 
$4.00. U. of Calif. Press. A no- 
table history of the rise and 
decline of an important ocean 
highway, and its high signifi- 
cance in the development of the 
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National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 


QOOCOOOOCDOCOCCOOOOCOOOOOOOO 


PDOOOOOCOODOOOOOOCOOCOOCOOOOP 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
_180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
e By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 
Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 


Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


450 450 


Sent promptly by mail. 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing © 


National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. [ 

Please send me Dead Cities and For- 
gotten Tribes at the specia! member- 
ship price of $3.80. Remittance is en- 
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Gitycoe ee kee Zone State. . 
My Membership Number Is......... 


Contributors 


OOOOOODOOCOOOOOOCOOOOCOOOOOOOD> 


Recently returned from 40 days in 
Alaska (and proud of it as the picture 
. above testifies), Mr. Joseph has traveled 
extensively, is, at 27, bureau chief of 
Western Round-Up, an editorial service 
specializing in magazine articles. He’s 
a full-time free lance writer-photog- 
rapher with some 800 published articles 
to his credit. A Stanford University 
graduate, he lives in Los Angeles with 
his wife. During the war he served in 
the Air Corps as a radar instructor, 
also traveled on assignment. 


Pauline 
F. Stacy 


Life in 


a Trailer 


Life on wheels has not prevented Mrs. 
Stacy, her husband and her older 
daughter from having had work pub- 
lished. She is “eternally at work” on 
the Great American novel which has 
been “temporarily side-tracked in favor 
of the Great American Family.” She 
sells fiction, articles, pictures, is cur- 
rently intensely interested in photog- 
raphy, creating a problem: how to set 
up a darkroom in a trailer. 


John 
Upton 


Pocket 
Freighter 


A native of California, Mr. Upton is “a 
fugitive from plastics and television,” 
lives contentedly in Ajijic, a primitive 
fishing village on the north shore of 
Lake Chapala, with his wife and chil- 
dren. Newspaper reporter and photog- 
rapher, he spurns the pace of the U.S. 
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All Joy 


Dear Sirs: 

Your article Europe at Ease! was 
wonderful. It is exactly what the trav- 
eler needs. I was over myself two years 
ago. The whole TRAVEL magazine was a 
joy to me. It’s the first time I’ve had the 
opportunity to read it. Traveling is my 
first love. 

Rosemary Kehr 
New York, N. Y. 


Pass the Word 


Dear Sirs: 

As a new member, I received my first 
copy of TRAVEL a few days ago and en- 
joyed every article from cover to cover. 
Passing TRAVEL on to fellow veterans at 
Permanente Hospital, each was amused 
by the editor’s rib to George O. Char- 
rier’s letter in Lines Aft (TRAVEL, May, 
1952). I wonder if he had an answer? 

Orvil R. Linder 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Not yet, but possibly either a take-off 
or a new viewpoint (see below)—Ed. 
& 


Dear Sirs: 

I would be more than happy to ‘join 
your travel club but at the present time 
I already have a three-year membership 
card in a travel club called the “United 
States Air Force.” They have just 
about everything offered in your club, 
although the touring service is about as 
useful as a two-headed monkey wrench 
and I don’t get a subscription to a maga- 
zine. . . . My travel club gave me a 
policy for $10,000 in case of accident, 
providing it’s fatal. Our trip planning 
service is the best in the world except 
nine times out of ten you never get there. 
They insure reservations in places where 
some of the top politicians couldn’t go— 
and wouldn’t. Your club offers free mail 
forwarding service. Our mail being for- 
warded takes only six to eight months. 

. But I will keep your club in mind 
and I'll contact you as soon as I get out. 
If I’m alive. If I get out. 


Set. Raymond Freeland 
c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 


e 
Just So 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine very much 
and cqn rely on what is in it as I have 
been places described and it is just so. 

Albert Sieber 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Mu (Cont'd) 


Dear Sirs: 

One answer to Roy and Brownie 
Adams’ question about Mu in the May 
issue of TRAVEL may be found in the 
book entitled Men Out of Asia by H. S. 
Gladwin, published by McGraw-Hill. 


-The book is worth reading and the 


theory is not impossible. 
O. W. Mittie 
Seymour, Ind. 


Down Under 


Dear Sirs: 

I am very impressed with the new 
TRAVEL, and hasten to tender my con- 
gratulations. In the February issue you 
published a letter of mine offering in- 
formation to those interested in traveling 
to and in Australia. Since then I have 
received a continuous stream of letters 
from New York to California, and from 
Texas even to Alaska. There is obvi- 
ously a keen interest amongst your 
readers about this country, judging from 
the many and varied queries I have 
answered in the past month or two. 

Julian J. Doyle 
Melbourne, Australia 


e 
Good Deed 


Dear Sirs: 

I was very pleased indeed to have won 
first prize in your Amateur Photo Con- 
test. Glad that you liked my shot of the 
midnight sun area. Thank you for the 
check which I will turn over to Volun- 
teer Service Photographers for their 
work in Rehabilitation Photography in 
hospitals. 

Alouise Bokar 
New York, N. Y. 
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Periodical 
Sales 
Company 


the authorized representative 


American Girl 
American Home 
American Magazine 
Catholic Lamp 
Changing Times 
Children’s Digest 
Christian Herald 
Collier’s 
Cosmopolitan 


Family Handyman 


Farm Journal & Farmer’s Wife 


Farm Quarterly 
Forbes Magazine of Business 


Gourmet Magazine 


Harper’s Bazaar 
Living 

Look 

Mademoiselle 
McCall’s Magazine 
McCall’s Pattern Book 
Modern Photography 
Nature 

Newsweek 

Parents 

Park East 

Pathfinder 

Photoplay 


Popular Dogs 


for the following 
leading publications 


Poultry Tribune 
Quick 

Radio and Television Mirror 
Redbook 

The Reporter 
Skyways 

Today’s Health 
Travel 

True 

True Romance 

True Story 

United Nations World 
U. S. Camera 


Woman’s Home Companion 


You can subscribe with safety and confidence through any authorized representative of the 


Periodical Sales Company 
1104S. Wabash Avenue — Chicago 5, III. 
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